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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


of a letter from Mr. Willis, we have again the 
readers wi 


In the absence 





resenting our 1 another original poem from 
If a more beautiful production ever came 
it. The 
o be proud of Bryant, as one of her brightest 


and 


pleasure of i 


the pen of Mr. Bryant 


from the bottom of the human heart, we have not seen 


country has reason t 
ornaments—and we feel proud of him also as a correspondent, 
more particularly as the Mirror is the channel through which he gives 
his poetical productions exclusrrely to the American publick 
Mr. Bryant is 


“ To guard a title that was rich before, 


as to praise 





To 1 refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw i perfume on the violet, 
To smooth the ice, or add another hne 


Unto the rambow, or with taper-light 
‘To seek the beauteous eve of heaven to garnish, 


Is wasteful and mdiculous excess ; 


so we trust we will be forgiven for introducing the present exquisite 


se remarks 


composition, with even t 


TO THE APPENINES, 


BY WILLIAM ©. BRYANT 


l, ve Appenines ! 





ht of these serenest skies ; 


land 





From the broad h region, black with pines, 
Fair lls of Paradise 
Bathed in the 


There, rooted 


The gl 


they rise, 





in slaves behold 
| 


tlushe son the virgin gold 


t Peruy 


t 
‘ 


il shelves that wear 


of a brighter world, 


oO the aeri 


might S| 





Sweet heaven to scent the unbreathed au 
And heaven's fleet messengers might rest the wing, 

To view the fair earth im its summer sleep, 

Silent, and cradled by the glimmering deep 


chres, the old 


vesterday , 


yw you lie men’s sepu 
Etrur 

herd’s white bones lie 
Yet up the 
Death 
Was vielded to the elements 


raves ol 





lan tombs, 


mixed with human mould— 
ps that T survey 


life’s soft breath, with pain, 


radiant stet 
never climbed, nor 


again 


filled these plains with fear, 


hind has started at the 


Ages of war have 


How oft the clash 
Of spears, 


Or seen the lightning of the battle t 


and vell of meeting armies here, 
ish 
From clouds, that msing with the thunder’s sound, 


I ng like an earth-born te Tape st o'er the ground 


Ah me! what armed nations—<Asian horde, 
And Lvtan host—the Seythian and the Gaul, 
Have swept your bas« d through your passes poured, 


Like oceat ies uprising at the 
" 


ist your rocky side 








Ct tvra 4 s—ay 
he bloody ws dashed, and howled, and ched 
How er edt towers betore heleaguer uy toes 
Sacked es smoked a lms were rent mm tw 
\ con ‘ s st their rivals rose, 
Prods t their lives and earned the c ot ¢ 





wht that flowed 


Ro mws, ¢ i wet about 
Here pealed t yous hynm, and altar flames 
i ne , ' titudinous throne 
ve, Ba hy fouls ines 
While. a edin s passed alony 
Ye. from ~ ’ ddle skies 
Pp med ess (;o0dness, strong and wis 
‘ } 1 
~ < recdom secks 
bler ‘ ‘ = >» hurrer 4 
( = 4 eta vey i V peuncs 
\\ , M mn 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES FROM ABROAD. 


TRAVELLING COMPANIONS, 





tHe RE & FAY 

APTER me v tw ears t ent, musing amid the wer 
cers of Ttalv, Sw I ce. we called for our bill at t 
Hote R wautiful Place Vendome, prepared to 
erhaps foreve ad g ‘ netropolis of Paris Om the 
eve of st t s with cities as with friends, all their « ns 
se picasa v t er wir i . i their favo " feat os 
are for the mome g ‘ Several parting calls, deferred tll the 


busv day of departure, now led our wav for an hour and a hs 
} +} 


na we thus 





the thronged and thundering streets, a paid the adieu of a 


glance to the most remote parts of the town. The mass of crowded 


ily glided, produced umpres- 
1 April, 


ittiii Mins 


images among wiich our carriage raj 
It was a bright sunshiny day u 


e1ons dazzling g 


almost to pain 


and from the exceeding narrowness of the streets, and the 











height of the houses which walled them im on either side, we some- 
times plunged nto shadows so gloomy and abrupt, so damp and re 
pulsive , as almost to convey the idea of a subterranean Passage and 
iain emerged from these wet and unhealthy recesses into an ope 
space, amid white buildings, palaces, domes, | ridges and columns, 
where the glare of light made the eve Ss ache There ts Paris 
something perpetually gay, brilliant and picturesque, bre , 
filth and desolation Ihe houses, inhabitants, horses, carriages 
passengers, are Compresse ad within a place Inereqdibly sinal Sone 
of the shops are mere stalls, no wider than a sentry-box; ot s 

wain are so large as tostrike you with an astonishment, not dim s 
when one of the dozen or two fair nymphs presiding at the co 
in re ply to a ce nd for some article, begs vou to mount au s 
or au trowsreme, (into the second or third story.) Then there ts a pro 
fusion of goods displayed at the windows and doors, a world of bril 
hant colours and shinmg toys, and glass, both in the shape of un 
mense window-pant s and murrors, of every form and size, so that the 
half-bewildered pedestrian is sometimes puzzled to know which way 
he is walking, where he us, and whether he is standing on tus head 
or his heels I have several times deemed myself im a room 1 spa 
cious dimensions, and quite thronged with ladies and ge em 
afterward discovered it was but a little iss calunet contamimy only 
mvself and the fair shopkeeper ; and ive more t mee belhe 
Walking up Lo me @ porson Whose co enance | fancied | a Sore 
where seen before, but pres« perceived he was othe ina 
flection of myself These charactertstuicks make P S uli « ‘ 
ness and elitter The ear is as deatened as the eve ts dazzled, a 
between them both this one last drive Was a strony tax upon our a 
tention. Every littl while vy come upon a com vy of soldiers 
whose drum beats as iit would wake the dead Ww s ‘ i 
ST it in fact to KeCp tive ‘ from aWwan r.) Lhe « cos 

nor ca iges What seventy-lours a hil = s, COMM ‘ 

d crashu thre the tow to the ste ’ mad i ola 
the stall iry u 1Orsces, OL COlOSSsal i uj mis, ain 
Six orecight m number, the ¢ ire lige DUIK, loude it ‘ 
or twenty passenyers, their mo ' ol ta ver ! 
streets the passengers (poor wrt ies il 1 tour ( i 
vores, bags, canes and noreiias, al the driver, ¢ ct , ot 
ete. (lor there is generally an inade e} nher of them Vales 
Phere is no other name f rom Dhue ‘ s wild dl distiueve 
led—th ¢ thick, long and uncom They wear caps and blu 
rocks, Ol ab irous shape Lie shoes ‘ wots easSo 
sea island look The eve t ‘ a l 

rm my thew plu uy i i ‘ \ t ! ‘ 
ot the t 4 s rto ‘ : tie ‘ a ‘ 

s wy ¢ ve ct so i ‘ ‘ 5 

All the wom Paris t aress i 
lower « ors Wwe atte wooden cs, W ‘ 
makc so \\ va I . " Hak 4 
these 7 — ’ on 
‘ im { fered ‘ 
superb eq sot the eat and the ‘ 
rf ‘ 1 = we mt 

uses Wil i s ‘ 
wai New-\ . Ae i ‘ ver ‘ . 
the helmets ‘ st t . \s 
passed I den Wits ‘ ‘ 
nothers a ‘ selves i i 

nd . : s We w 
ving a \ but : shia 
s. It is the : 

. t ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

‘ 
bd 1 t " 
‘ 7" ‘ 
t . |’ 
t 4 ‘ 
J s “ ‘ ‘ 
=\ ‘ ‘ " 
tere ts Notre-Danu li s | 
the I vre l es, the ( ‘ E Place 
Louis cs ‘ ever “an ‘ ’ ‘ 
Place Bas t \ | | 
e P s | the | ‘ ] { ‘ ( 1 * 7 
Eivsecs st se ct rates - ‘ 
‘ ew ¥, mingled 1 ‘ . te 2 
nabie streets and enlivened y ox st © tn ! iv t 
dred thousands of human be igs. pe ps among the whol tituce P 








scarcely one gazed on them with more lively and meflaceabl i 
pressions than ourselves 
Since our stay here | have taken one or two nuht strolle through 
Paris, seer rw moonlhg! piittering upon the bosom of the Seme 
and slanting through the ponderous arches of the bridges, or across 
the s« tured fr vw palaces and « ithedrals. Of musing dl 
moraliz sucht Pscenes furnish a feast 
l w“ ak th the Mes weries Rovale, although a de 
scription might tempt an abler pen l sav ot the good peo} le who 
own and conduct the diligences, that they are m general peculiarly 
disobliging and uneiv As itis often their mterest, they frequently 
vive you orrect ormat respect © hour of departure, an 
ey that iven rudely Phe underst pers and hangers-on are 
ensed to prev upon travellers, and watchfulness as well as firm 
ss site to escape momentary extortions. Por example, 
re re was about to enter the large co of the Messagene, 
Wo ick-lookmg Frenchmen rushed to the rses’ heads and 
tsit ‘ r cours 
What is the matter 
y t alight 
“WW © vo 
“We the horized ayents of the Messager and they 
porte plate wor on theur bosoms 
\r Vi 
Th we. enter the vard, which ts so full of dil 
ences ‘ ‘ ox as nt ulin of anv more 
Iext It os ec enol i » hold a hundred, or per 
| ‘ el t f for we were m the nar 
v¥ Rue M ‘ “ every kind of velucle, whose 
we ¢ ‘ ‘ iscals had act \ oaded the carnage 
mur ba ec, whach « sisted of eces. Descending, there 
fore, tin ‘ ves, we succeeded im reaching the office 
The et sus ially free fr v, for we had come 
iV | Veve to li od Neat under our 
s t t of « r them some two hundred 
\ e f . P ‘ ‘ ended to be well pan, that he had 
t ) lhe ‘ s money, with a look 
How \ ‘ 
i 
I 
I very ‘ 1 scuundre 
‘ ‘ ‘ ar from i 
‘ ! 1 i ‘ ‘ it t ‘ 
( ‘ Ih ' t, thin tna sith 
‘ neht bh kk 
\ i r that we 
4 i AF ! ‘ i 
ye \i lé 
I Beside 
compelled 
lar hour 
' il rh) 
\ chat ‘ 
‘ ‘ t 
| tear, and p 
‘ ther 
‘ elahour them 
‘ ‘ n 
‘ resp 
) a Kk t y 
y ‘ t 
! : 
| | ‘ npc 
‘ ! Littieee 
caved 
a 
a 
‘ une 
i¢ ‘ mnt 
‘ of f mntort 
tw very wea 
4 Ih dot care 
N 4 cl vine 
‘ t and tin ! ‘ 
‘ " ‘ vntrediue y 
‘ ‘ \ ‘ it veo are wit ' 
wienmt « . ‘ ‘ A alt s walls, facade and 
ywers ‘ . ey ue byoets in the world, mterwove 
ev are. W it ysand startling, histonecal recollections ; or an old 
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chateau, standing alone upon a plain, half-surprises and half-pleases the 
eye with its quaint and antique architecture 

A night in the diligence is a terrible ordeal, or an agree able ad- 
venture, according to your own health, and the circumstance about 
you. I am generally more amused than otherwise. It is an apt 
time for the indulgence of sober and pleasing reflection and remi- 
niscences. It is in those dark watches of the night that distant scenes 
and friends, and past years, are present with you, and mingle solernly 
with anticipations of the future The forergn features of all about 
you, as you look through the dim carriage-window, divests by their 
contrast you own life and character of the commonplace monotony 
which they usually wear to your meditation; and images of what you 
have been lately reading in history visit you, and you feel what a wild 
tide of adventure is your earthly existence. Your sleep is slight and mo- 
mentary, and when the morning breaks, and the stars fade, and you 
behold the early peasants trooping to their morning toil, you cannot 
comprehend that you are launched upon a new dav. In summer, in- 
deed, the division between one day and another is scarcely percep- 
tible ; it really requires the paraphernalia of a bed and a might-cap 
to bring your lagging imagination with the almanack. I invariably 
write all my letters after a nocturnal ride in the diligence 

In common with most royageurs on these occasions, | amuse my- 
self by noting my fellow-travellers, who probably are not less cere- 
monious with me. On the present occasion I had three ; by their pro- 
minent marks of individuality, and in the way of contrast, worthy to 
grace my little sketch-book of trifles. The one was a Frenchman, 
the other two Englishmen. ‘The former first attracted my attention 
He was a handsome man, of almost the middle height, plainly, but 
neatly dressed, and very slightly inclined to embonpont. Ths face 
was the most perfect index of a self-satisfied and happy heart of any 
I ever saw. A clear complexion, open and rather intelligent fore- 
head, and on/y a little nese, a little refroussé, round, contented chin, 
a mouth full and well cut, and a pair of the mildest blue eyes ima- 
yinable. The prevailing expression of his face and manner was 
good-humour ; gentle, uniform, self-complacent, irrepressible good- 
humour. Nay, it was even more. It was a secret delight which 
filled his heart and his head, diffused itself through his legs, and 
made itself felt and seen im the very end of lus fingers. He had 
come to the Messagerie with a lady, who was, as | suspected, and 
subsequently ascertamed, his wife A large, masculine-looking 
woman, with a hard face, high cheek-bones, a small, keen eye, and 
her stature somewhat the taller of the two. She was much atleeted 
at the separation, and I saw them in the bureau very close together 
in conversation, during whieh the lady appeared by words as well as 
looks and actions to exhibit an meconsolable and undisguisable an- 
guish and affection; while the sharer of her woes, to soothe her tears, 
seemed using all those affectionate and endearing ways so familiar 
to kind-hearted husbands. When the moment of starting arrived, 
they kissed each other two or three times—the good-woman's eyes 
flowing faster and faster, and her high cheek-bones all bathed in the 
briny dew which she no longer felt the heart to wipe away. She lin 
gered a moment in lis arms, and the scene began to grow interest 
ing, when the “allons, messieurs, en roture” of the conductens 
whose fiat in these matters is as imperative and pitiless as that of 
Fate, cut short their parting pains, and the next moment we were 
rocking, plunging, and thundering along the pavements, the erack of 
the huge whip resounding above all the eity roar 

Compassion for the connubial sadness of the bereaved husband, 
then drew my attention first to him. [soon perceived, however, that 
he stood in no need of sympathy. The buoyant pleasure, which had 
been kept down by the sight of his wife's sorrow, very soon began to 
betray itself in innumerable looks and actions \n expression set 
tled upon his face, which app ared each moment about to break imto 
asmile. [ saw the inward pleasure rising to lis eves and lurking 
about his lips ; and, several times, when, by mere accident, our eyes 
met, he snuled outright, bowed and waved his band with the air of a 
man altogether too happy to conceal it His eves passed around 
upon each object, with the pleasure of one just escape d from prison; so 
full was he of delight that every casual occurrence caused it to over 


flow in laughter. With all this his manner was so polite and gentle 





manly, that | was certam at once he would prove 
of a stagre-coach companion By his side was one of the English 


men, and as much his antipodes as uf they been chosen to set each 





other off by the foree of contrast He was a comfortable-looking, 
comfortably-dressed, comfortably-fed man, with a fat, grave face, 
remindmg you in a moment of beef and beer. He looked contented, 
too, but never similed. His features had no change of expression 
whatever; if, indeed, they had any expression at all. Tle seemed 
not disinclined to talk ma plam, sensible way, and | soon discovered 


him to be one of that class, who, without the remotest rk of hu 


mour or Imagination, possess only a certain few subjects on wh 
they can converse, Who rather collect and utter the opinions of others 


than think themselves, who appear at first fools, after more aequain 


ance sensible men ; and at last, when vou have run them through thei 
little wealth of borrowed wisdom, turn out to be fools again lk 
spoke about the soil, and what the country produced, how railroads 


and canals came on, what were the relative ¢ Xj st ol | \ rina 
place and another, and many sunilar standing themes of sta Coa 


discuss on 


The third of this trio w s alittle, lean, re less, discontented fe ow, 
dressed with an air of shabby gentility, without any slurt collar, and 
I verily beleve without any shirt; his waistcoat buttoned « fully 
up to the throat, and his hair uncombed, at dig stra t out 
from his forehead. He had a common, vulgar face, of an 1 el ex 
pression, and a small, sharp nose, bedaubed with snuil and tipped 
with red. lie was shrewd and coarse m lis manner and conversa 
tion, and at Once assumed to be the dictator of our littl party Ihis 


assertions Were pronounced with an oracular emphasis, which seemed 


sufficient in his mind to settle any matter. He rarely smiled, and | 


recovered instantly. His snuff-box was continually in his hand. He 
talked much, seemed generally, but superficially informed, and spoke 
| French fluently, which was the more fortunate, as the Frenchman 
had but a very slight understanding of the English 
‘To complete the group, I am myself a quiet pilgrim, from the op- 
posite side of the Atlantick, with a Roman reverence for my own 
country, anda certain feeling in looking on the countries of Europe, 
resembling that with which a spectator in a theatre regards the inci- 
dents and dialogues on the stage. “Where were thus the materials 
nny France, was admi- 
rably represented by my blue-eyed, smi ‘renchman. England 
found a conservative advocate in the elder a reformist 
had no mean friend in the little red-nosed Jéver of sntfffend dog- 
| matism, while the rising republick of the west was not neglected 


of a very fair conversation between us.- 


by me 

There is something in the imprisonment of a stage-coach, which 
drives the captives to the resources of their own minds; and, I be- 
lieve, many who are but indifferent companions in a drawing-room, 
turn out comparatively sensible fellows in a diligence. We were 
very soon engaged in all the conflict of debate 

I have invariably found in the course of my wanderings, that 
Europeans appeal with more frankness and satisfaction to an American 
than to a native of Great Britain, or of the continent. It was soon 
discovered that I was a stranger in Europe, and the whole three ap- 
peared willing to convert me to their own sentiments. I was ex- 
amined, and cross-examined, with some acuteness upon subjects 
touching my own country; her history, government and laws; her 
manners, customs and scenery ; her poets, orators, statesmen and 
authors ; the nature of her politicks, and the probable durability of her 
present constitution. ‘Through these inquiries [ plainly perceived 
the separate tendencies of my interrogators. The Frenchman was 
an enthusiast, and regarded the United States as the only spot in the 
globe worthy to be the residence of man; the conservative gentleman, 
with much apparent disapprobation, indirectly conveyed by many “‘oAs”” 
and “humphs,” showed a strong disposition to attack me; while 
the little red-nosed reformer hovered over me, and kept my enemy 
at bay 

At length, however, the wrath of the former grew too warm for 
farther restraint, and he came out roundly with a declaration that 


piqued my amor patria decidedly I could not avoid replying 


with an enthusiasm, for which [ saw the Frenchman liked me al 


the better 

“Sur,” said I, “you do not m the least understand the position 
which the United States hold relatively to Great Britian and to 
Europe. Distance, while it in a great measure disentangles us from 
your interests and dangers, gives us the power to judge of your ac- 
tions and your men, with nearly the dispassionate calmness of pos- 
terity. It is our historians who will yet hand you down to other 
aves When America reaches a certain point in her career, and she 
is rapidly approaching it, that point when the channels which now 
attract her talent away from literature will be full, and will no longer 
attract it, she will raise her voice in poetry ; she will seize the pen 


of history, and the course of Europe will appear in a new ligh 


Every country of the old world lingers under some disease, the ef- 
feet of age and intemperance—of bigotry mm religion—of misery 
in thraldom—of enervation by luxury—of drunkenness in power 
from which America ts free. She possesses all your resources 
of wisdom and experience, without being obliged to pay your fearful 
price 
* Humph,” interrupted the conservative, “I should like to know 
what you mean by your * feartul price 
‘Iynorance, slavery, and misery,” re plied I, “which in greater 
or less degrees st ump all Europe 
(As tor the continent,” said the other, “1 will not dispute that; 
bad enough, heaven knows: but, for England, you are mis- 


. ‘ 
taken. Goto England; ride through it: look at its cottaces—its 


thev are 


farms its beautitul houses its universal air of Iniprovement, neat- 


hess and comfort. What is this fearful price you talk of! Where 


it’ | have been allover England. 1 saw nothing but flowers, and 


lawns, and parks, and happy-looking people ; while, in Italy and France, 


I see nothing but desperation and begygary 


* The appearance which deceives you,” I said, “does certainly 


exist, and it has deceived many, but it is to be realized only to a ce 


tain extent England is inthe hands of sue 1a weallny aristocracy, 


tm all the arts of 


that ois but natural to expect a great unprovemen 


dewn even to the lowest grades of the people, who 





Wwe any property at all But the serv I complain of, lies not by 
} 


i road-side, but in her mstitulions—her manutactures erarmny 


ly } ' 


the results of her bloated aristocracy. 


and the weight of her overwhelmme debt.” 
. 





There it is.” said the conservative «That debt I ear every 
one accusing. What harm does it do! So far from being any evil, 
| pronounce it a positive rood.” 

‘Inasmuch as a little good may spring from almost everv kind of 
evil,” rejoined |, ** so some good may, and doubtless does, arise from 
t tha e good is ¢ to the ev . 

Well, Isa as ed my frie lutlly ind s all pre 
( to sav otherwis { ut vo ll examine t s oc vo 
\ { so. | will go farthe h ‘ idually w ung with 

triotick zeal y you to shew a single fa the whol 

: tion of the sh government, laws ers, customs, ¢ 
institutions, any more t ust necessarily a to eve ling of 
11 ’ cre 

I wt T tho some of the existing evils of English 

rs, and such as their own writers freely acknowledge, but my op- 
ponent stanchly demed them The debt was an advar tage If th 


army Was not in a good state, it was because no army could be in a 


better ; the wealth and privileges of the aristocracy were actually ne- 


when he did, it was a short, accidental condescension, from which he 


cessary to the existence of a great nation. The pressgang met his 
entire approbation, because he was certain that “it could not be 
helped ;” and that any attempt to improve, would only “ make mat- 
ters worse.” 

Doubtless there is much cant and nonsense uttered about the mi- 
sery of England, but this is the first man I ever met, who positively 
denounced every idea of the necessity of any improvement. When 
we had concluded our debates, which, like most others, ended 
by rooting into us more deeply the opinions with which we com- 
menced, the Frenchman took up the discourse, and stated his re- 
gret that he could not defend his own country, as the other had ad- 
vocated his. 

* Louis Philippe,” he continued, “is a tyrant, and the time is 
approaching when he will be hurled from the throne where he has 
betrayed his trust, broken his oath, and disgraced for ever and ever 
in the eyes of France, the once sacred name of king.” 

“The time is approaching '"’ echoed I 

“Yes,” he continued ; “the time is approaching when Louis Phi- 
lippe must die. I am intimately acquainted with the feelings of the 
French people. I am an advocate. My practice is extensive. I 
know what I assert. The subterranean fire, now at work, will soon 
burst forth. There will ere long be a revolution, to which the others 
will be nothing. A revolution of horrour—a revolution, the effect 
of which shall never—never be put aside.” 

I shook my head doubtingly 

** Louis Philippe,” I said, * is certainly a tyrant, but he is a pow- 
erful one. What you predict, perhaps, he also foresees. What he 
foresees he will prevent. He has exhausted all the energies of his 
people. ‘They are wearied of useless revolutions. ‘Their enthusi- 
asm is checked. The tyrant understands them, and has his foot 
firmly and deliberately planted on their prostrate neck. His own 
internal authority would he sufficient to awe and to coerce them 
But his internal authority is not all he possesses. He 1s backed by 
all the kmgly tyrants of Europe. They are not only ready to assist, 
but they are ready to compel hun Louis Philippe ts too much for the 
French; for he is a cunning and a fraudulent man, and fraud and 
cunning are generally an overmatch for mere enthusiasm and 
courage.” 

* Are they!” said the Frenchman. * Believe it not, you will find 
your errour.”’ 

* The place Louis Sixteenth,” said I, “has beheld one crowned 
head laid low, but with such a spot before his palace-door the eiti- 
zen king of the French-——" 

My companion assumed a stern look 

“Tt is not by the block,” he said, * but by the sirerd, that this 
perjured tyrant will fall. Not an executioner, but a soldier will hurl 


He will perish like Cesar—a heart as noble 
1 


hum from his throne 


th 


as that of Brutus, yet beats on the earth; and, when once the ¢ espot 


is down, the name of king will never more be heard in France 

The fiery Frenchman and the dogged Englshman, are fair 
specimens of the people one mects in a stage-coach here It is 
astonishing what a world of heating influences operate on the human 
mind, which has none or a very remote and indirect effect in 
America 

Travelling through Europe has been perpetually to me like being 
transferred a few centuries back im the history of the globe I 
meet things every day which l have before only met in books or in 

| 


paintings Both moral and physical objects possess to me the same 


antique and pictorial aspect. In the armed and stern soldiers ever 
tramping around me, I view the representative and relicks of those 
armies which have overthrown empires and subjugated mankind 

‘he very materials of history lic in plles—visible and striking piles— 
People whom | have long heard of, familiarly cross me 
in the street. IT converse with an agreeable stranger, and find him 


around nit 


some author with whose mind [ have been almost as familiar as with 


my own. Laws are in operation which | could not have credited ; 


and most of all, perhaps, mn the architeéture, a spirit of profound 


and solemn enchantment dwells 





TALES FROM UNPUBLISHED WORKS. 


THE SUN-STROKE—AN IRISH TALE. 
*O matter and impertinency mix'd! 


Reason im madness !”—Nhakspeare 















Dertve the heicht of the disturbances in Ireland in 1798, our 
neighbo ood remaimed almost free from those scenes of violence 
by which the face of the island was distigured m other places. On 
one occasion, however, and, as it h py ed, a jovous one, the glim 
mer of the bayonet was seen among its peaceful groves 

\ handsome whitewashed cottage, retiring a little from the com 
mon road, was tenanted by a family of the name of Renisson A 
workshop close adjoming, together with a number of new and old 
plo ghs, spade trees, spars of unhewn time mad he aps ot shavings 
strewed about the vard, indicated the callmg of the possessor, wh 
is still the greatest carpenter in the neighbour wod of the village 
His son Edmond, a |} id been for severa mths cc 
tracted to the dar ¢ ( dk yy mal nt 
street ad the ftamilv were » ric liked, that t Ww t 
t 5a erest the on th iness be the end ot 
| osophers had no adva re over these v tradesp 
enough to sereen them trom the aspe ties Of ile, withou ttaching 
them to a world which they were 1 ted to love, their day 
tlowed cheerily along, disturbed by u ed by fear 

One circumstance alone had occurred, for many vears to cast 

wm over the domestick pleasures of the tranquil cirele Edn d 
Renisson had a twin brother named Lewis, so exactly resemb! 
him in countenance and figure, that they might be called the Dro- 
lies OF t act Both were handsome, both gracet l, and « jualy 
versed in all the accomplishments of their rank , both we ] instructed 
in the customary walks of rustick education, and both attac hed to 


each other with a fondness even exceeding the natural love of bri 


thers. If one were corrected, the other wept with hum; if one were 
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ry the other watched unceasingly by his bed; if one were absent, scattered on the nuptial path. Moving to the sound of murthful face! Sure T seen the corporal makin’ up to hima an’ axin® him was 


the other looked but half alive : in everything their joys and troubles 
were divided by the truest sympathy, nor did friendship look less 
lovely in these humble young artizans, than in spirits the most divinely 
wrought, and filled with all the wealth of intellectual knowledge 
Their characters, however, even from their early years, began to 

take a ditlerent course. Edmond, the first-born of the two, was 
distinguished by the common boyish giddiness and frowardness of 
spirit, although manifesting rather 

* The taints of liberty, 

The flash and out-break of a fiery mind,” 
than positive vice, and was the greater favourite among the young 
and gay Lewis, on the contrary, was thoughtful and gentle, and 
given to piety, for which he incurred no little share of the Jests and 
mirth of his more volatile companions. While Edmond sported the 
hours away at the dance or the ball-alley, his brother would remain 
in the chamber of some valetudinarian relative, reading a solid book, 
It thus happened that both 
the elder winning the 


or talking on some practical sulyjects 
had their admirers, and equally numerous ; 
suffrages of those who were only intent on the enjoyment of lite, the 
younger gaming the love and the esteem of those whom tume had 
made familiar with its infirmities 

How often do we see the scourge of affliction pass harmless over 
the heads of those who are only busy on their own selfish atfections 
and enjoyments, while it will fall heavily on others whose days are 
to the mterests of fellow-men! Religion has ex- 
plained to us the ‘ry, and vet we the 
oresented to our view It happened one day that Lewis slept 
field behind their house during several hours, with the noontide fer 
vour of a July sun beating full on his unshaded figure. Hs brother, 
returning from a neighbourmg fair, found him lving on the 
and woke him up, when veadach, and returned to 
the house The 
cured by a half-cuinea fee, 
stroke, and the 
seemed for about a month the 


devoted heir 


s mvst sigh when mstance Is 





ina 


grass, 


he co np! uned of | 


unwell medical man, whose assistance was pro 


pronounced it a er up de soled, or sun- 
disorder ran its usual course. Lewis recovered, and 
same as ever 

One day, old Renisson, raising his eves as he was at work, en- 
countered those of his younger son, which were fixed upon hun with 


a singular expression. In some time afterward, happening to look 


up again, he was SUrpTise dat the same a aranee, and said, return- 





mg the s with mterest 


“Ts it anvthmg that would be ailin’ you, Lewy 
No answer 





t 


* What ails you, I tell you’ What makes you be lookin’ at me 
that way ’" 

Still Lewy made no reply, but continued the singular gaze 

* You're a dhroll boy, so you are.” said the nter, resuming 
his work, and takmg no far r notice ot the er mee At du 





ner, however, and at supper the thing occurred, until at length 


it was so often repeated durmg several days, that the old man began 





to lose patience 

* Don’t be lookin’ at me that way, I tell you.” he said: “do you 
hear me 1wain ' For what do vou be look’ at me 

Lewy, however, still ired to take no notice of these admoni- 
tions, until at length, after the rough manner of cottagers, his tather 
had recourse to the cane, m order to compel him to desist Soon 
after other peculiarities began to appear in the conduct of the vouth, 


‘ 
winch indicated some fast approaching mental rum \r 





presence of a stranger would prevent lus eating His mother 
about this time fell all, and, im short tume, died Lewis, di 

the course of her deathsickness, showed a surprising sence oO 
mind, and the only sign by which the family could perceive that he 


was anywise conscious of their affliction, occurred on the 


announced, he 





of the poor woman's demise; when, on hearmyg it 
broke out into fits of furious madness, which ended in tranquil but 
contirmed idiotey 

‘nough remained, however, to show that the disease, to whose 


assaults the reason yielded, had not trespassed on the province of 


affection Unable to work or read, his chief occupation was that of 
sing an infant sister, whom he guarded with more than maternal 


assidulty It was a ecrut imusement to some f his old companions 
to observe the rage with which * Cracked Lewy” would shake s 
fist and stamp when the s ightest insult or annovanes 


the baby. ** Lewy can't go. Lewy must mind the elild,” 

















stant excuse Whenany Of fils family sought to draw him 
in order to engage hus attention with such cheertul seenes and sas 
seemed to them best eale ited to resto 1 healthier tone of tho t 

his affection, aided by the stinet of natura we, and heightened 
by pity, endeared the poor idiot more than ever t sre IVES d 
is Is gen ally the ease 1 Ireland, a shuht ofl ed by a stranger in 
this quarter was tm » more keenly telt by iv of lus family than 
when directed a ist Themselves 

But there is one event related in the vi c, which still t re 
strikingly manifests the power of the heart. even when reason is 
no longer of adding tom the choice of good and evil One 
morning, on arising from his bed, Edmond Renisson went as usna 
to Inspect thei litle t 1, from which, with const ition, he missed 
their only cow Acqua ’ s family with ther mischance, he 
started mmediately in pur ca w with him a favourite dog, 
which il tet loup ‘ whe © roobery 
was committed He did not return till ollowing even 
ing, and, whe « did. he brought t tertamed the 
famuly a good deal by his account of t} entures which 
had distinguished his brief expedition 
passed m the mountains, w ( w saw 
parties of the rebels, and jus cow he had found 
morning ma ark On his ap; 
the gentieman, who hapy« ed to be with his me 
natured, cheerful man, info 1 Edmond that he had purchased he 
that very morning at a tar, and showed a nat degree oO reluc 
tance to lose his bargain At Remisson’s desire, howeve e sent 
the cow to the village bv a herdsman, in order to asc t trut 
of the young man’s story Plus was easily made t itheu 
arrival in the village. and after partaking of some! with 
the family, the herdsman left the cow and took his | 

Soon after this transaction, the wedding of Edm jovous 
event already spoken of, was fixed for a certain day ord 














of their little holding, who had always taken the kindest interest in 
their affairs, insisted on having the marriage take place at his own 
house, where he was to give a feast to almost all the inhabitants of 
the village in honour of the occasion. At an early hour, a g 

voung men and women assembled before the residence the 

the former decorated with mbands and kerchiefs of the gavest colours 
the latter dressed in white, and bearing baskets of flowers, w ) they 








musick, the gay procession took the way leading to the demens« 
of their generous patron, leaving few behind them im the village 


Life seldom offers us a scene of jov which contams not an mgre 
dient of its opposite, OF a spc ctacle of virtue without some quality 
stroke of evil to remind us of our frailty Among the youths who 
mingled most frequently in those sports, where Edmond Renis~ 
was commonly triumphant, there was one, named Guare, a spiteful 
and malicious lad, who had been from his verv childhood remark 
able for his envious and quarrelsome disposition, for his idle, drunken 


habits, and for many other evil qualities. ‘To Edmond Rensson he 
had long conceived a peculiar hatred, as well occasioned by the su 
periour dexterity of the latter at their rustick exercises, as by a nat 

ral malignity of heart. This detestable feeling was carried to its 
height on Edmond’s suit to Marv Fitzgerald, who had rejected 


Guare more than once without hesitation For manv weeks af 


the marriage had been arranged, he absented himself from the cu 





t over the bot- 


tomary meetings of the villagers, and brooded in secre 









































ing venom of his heart, intlamed by hate and disappomtme 
mortincation to his own pride, and the sight of hay ess " 

ter where his hate was fixed, were the stings that pu 1 the ' 
of this worthless bemg The merry sounds of ; eparation fo © co 
ing féte were discord to his jealous ear, and he sauntered eve 
through the pleasant village, like a fiend astray among the mnocent 

On the evening previous to that appointed tor the marriage, as he 
loitered along the road im the newhbourheod of the highway, the tol 
lowing notice post d agaimst an elm-tree near the cross-road a 
tracted his attention 

“Wuereas, on the night of the fifth insta etwee e | s 
twelve and one o'clock, a nber of men hav the ices , 
and provided with fire-arms and other weapons, did | ‘ isiv ente 
the dwelling-house of Thomas Hanlon, of the Commons 
and there and then did wiltully kill and murder t said 
ing at that time in the employ of his majesty s \ ws 
stable o = 

“A Rewarpof one hundred po sis he ft ' 5 
to any person o sw shia * ‘ vale of 
otherwise, asm o the detec 0 persens Or any t 
persons concern e said m 

A horrible design suggested self to the mind of Cruare the ’ 
stant he perused these words Hle remembered that the syne 
citied was the very one which Edmond Renisse ad spent TT 
mountains mm pt ot lis cow No soon ad fully presented 
itself to his mind, than it was embraced and put execute \ 
wretch more ready and not less desti eof priv el 
was made the confidant of hus detestable scheme, and readily co 
sented to take a share in its guilt and its advantages 

On the mornmng of the bridal, as Lew who had been | ‘ 
home to take care of the house, was plaving with th ! 
suis t Was starticd by obsery r the giitte ‘ ! 
the blaze of the dreaded se et no U ’ ‘ ‘ 
wh lines a portion of the stre I toad letore t 
Renisson’s house. and a corporal, who commanded t part ad 
vanced to Lewis, and contemplated lus ti e with m atte 
We have eady spoken of cs r resemblance it eK 
be er twins The « “a ete o ‘ 
in on ’ ’ ja tive t yppea cc W 
co ‘ 

s kt so trie 

‘Come, come, your name is Renisson, | wnd Reniss sit 
not! What do vou stare at Have | got three hea 

*Aih 

*Aih! Ath! Is that all you have ’ ’ \ { i“ ] 
you where you sha be ft t to ery a | " ‘ 
fore we have done with you 

« Lewy can't go Lewy must cd the « { 

* Come, come, you know it will never do with me Toss 
brat some of ve into the cradle, and shut the doo Ay ey 
fist and grin We're up to all tha ot , a ( ‘ 
along, my tulip Ilandeutf that tellow, a Va 

Overpowered bv n bers, the atfleted idiot w f 
the vil . ‘ d conveved 1 the ‘ } 4 
travelling seve miles 0 » a flat d bo yunt t 

ved ma ! t 1 mis¢ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
crowds 1 with Ndters and co vi t cla IS as , 
ery It had the mustortune to ¢ t ' ‘ 
are il military courts, whine blancs 

i >i en the | murs « ct ‘ ‘ \ 
s nen In one dure si the 
’ the s eks oF s aris tre ‘ 
R ‘ if t ound of t du ‘ 
f the silent sutfere ese, a the view ot ‘ 
‘ - ‘ ft te ri i¢ ‘ i ort ‘ ‘ ‘ 
e la \\ ‘ ‘ 
} } , 
a ibe ! oa 
ess, it Is certa | . 0 
“ ca 4 we ola if i tha ‘ ‘ 
j vith the mfant I the « th iter \ bb ‘ 
orcs ‘ ‘ tio wiliech was stituted, t ‘ A 
were put, | < e to unde it stoo 

ther Edmond hye deceive Vhe ! ‘ 
eeret information of his one of a party who had be 
f a noct ‘ it so dist ef s ‘ ‘ 

The witness who “ suborne w Gi und w ‘ 
i ince Ww the others reac ed hum into real erro 
s well to the Vastot f la S Phe id 
‘ derstood . dod seck to eive i 
Vas sentenced to iv lio ul tive ! ( _ ‘ 
sullered mseit ’ ‘ away toward t spot Ww thus dread! 
sel ew >be p exe "a 
the : | was ' d j a we 
s for the feast were laid my the eon i the ons 
d the violin nd ty eoray yim , ft " 4 
priest had now arrived, and vas ready fort H cere \ 
Standing on the gree mod a circle of voung trends, the bt 
groom, in his gay attire awaited the rrival of the messence vho 
was to summon him to the house At this instant a pe nt was 
seen running with all his speed 1 i e entrance of the demesne 
On seeing Edmond, he harned toward 1, exclaiming, 
Oh. Misther Renisson ' Lewy 

* What of him s md, startled bw the rehension of 
some sudden accident 

“Carried off bv the sogers' hemhst away lor a re vel before my 


it Edmond Renisson he had there 















an’ when he made ‘em no answe 











they heighst him away with them, to the coort 
Without waiting to hear more, Ed id rushed from the scene ol 
d, low ec y the peasant sued a short cut oss the 
helkis whe ed to his own house le wis Was not ther ad the 

" ec of the child forsaken by its tender rdian Hicrently 
manvested © truth of the peasant's tale fudygimg trom the cire« 
thon w irv had taken, in w place he shor kely 
tot bal nd istantly left the v ¢ and hastened with his 
ULINOsT sper the direction of the hamlet in which the co n 
tial cu bal 

The p he meantime, was conducted to the dreadful 
triangle, whe ‘ tlhered the men silence to lav bare his sho 
ders, while the ner, with many ests, prepared ! mastrumient 
of torture 

\ tine el . t is, and fit for a gentleman's handwrit 
Con dl, it ‘ tthe more o° the parchment I'll set yo 
a of stroke I dare sav vou'd prefer renning-hand at the 
pres ‘ Dn his hands. Newer fear, lad, “twill be 
om ts ‘ 

\ is instant a erv of Stop! stop '” was heard at a distance 
Lewy, who knew his brother's voice, tured pale as a Corps luna 
moment kadmond was al the eoup 

la ex ied s soon is he could muster bre i 

yo ve take wrong tea | 1 Edmond Renisso 

l OX st ct etween tb t ot observable even 

( t ‘ the t. struck allt beholders with astor 

eo The ex t of serite was suspended, while the 
brothers were re na od to the co , t mistake explames 
The witness \ se TOSTIMONY sents ‘ | lun passed on Lew! 
‘ ‘ ate s forme ‘ ‘ ’ al ‘ cad ! 
' bm me te ial . ovided 
I lea ‘ 

vi = . fromm home o es ‘ al re 
he ead ‘ ’ ot s state ent ’ " \ There 
st ! . To \ 
xt ue ‘ ! ‘ ti ve ‘ 

\ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ tis . sn ial ‘ 
trans prison, t . P equences 0 , 
* () Village I ‘ ooo i ott nt 
la ’ ext \ “ ! 

' | 7 ‘ 

Lewy owv must 

ORIGINAL COMME NIOCATIONS, 
LADIES APPAREL. 
F asnion ceo chanar, o: ' 

‘ ilis ‘ «ry viy | 
I vely 1 i vare ‘ 
der nm pretends \ 
‘ \ iv iM \ ; t 

vi | le " i ‘ 
“ne Ne " Pnow extracts ne ancient " 

t writer, tow 
\ er writte New-York mM 1758 ‘ “ 
‘ \ i ‘ ‘ 1 the tore ‘ “ ete 
‘ i ole “ ito ‘ 
Wwe ‘ { bd rm how ' ' ’ ‘ ‘ 
“more ¢ ‘ i ty « 
‘ ‘ med, scoms to ‘ ‘ 
ox vith of the j ete 
ive airy ‘ others 
‘ os 1 ] ‘ 
‘ x [bas " ev ‘ ‘ reas 
ox lhe tirst ft ‘ ‘ ad mm ¢ 
of d { ' fang 
1 nit ‘ ‘ ved | 

‘ ) © SON Wwe ) 
drove ‘ ‘ ! i ‘ itu! 
vclie om ‘ ‘ { they we 

, ‘ Sho ‘ ome 
‘ ‘ * i of ‘ 4 t<« “ ” 

com to be 4 od f © | | 
‘ ‘ wool trunk ‘ yay ol rey l, 
‘ ’ er si " ‘ 
\ ess, pul od o Ne ‘ 
it lio thus * "These fore i first ma 
ivs, 80 ft tod them if down t 
1 they cut ot! et ‘ ul the ta 
‘ d padlocked the f Vext came the wr 
" i i holes and, | t of the have late 
rtened the thie lresses ythatt kle expe 
ea, oven tot et and clock 

] Ne \ Ciazette, of the vear 1768, cor in advertise 

ent K N s, from London, whe erve to exemplity 

‘ . © ot the proce ’ of remark, ®ay 
ble of stays and stom t ed and | 
with F Me vurgh waistcoat col ove mats, G 

Kets a He also Hnproves t shapes of growing nh ‘ 
v f ‘ proved by the socrety of ! 

The the present dav may tw ple ased to offer the 

© revival of the fasiuons of former days; and they 
¢ al! satestied at the thought, that the manufacture o ! ‘ ear 
ed exclusively by those of theorr own sex 0 hav ‘ 
m yveme that rth le eice the dave oat Ni s 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 


JOURNAL OF AN AMERICAN LADY IN LONDON. 


I Love a journal. It possesses a charm over all other kinds of 


literary composition ; because, in it, we are ourselves. Such a re- 
cord, even by one stationary, can scarcely fail to delight , but, by a 
It has long been my habit to 
journalize My friends 


have earnestly solicited me to publish my tour, and particularly that 


traveller, the interest is heightened 
I have only recently arrived in England 
portion relating to Great Britain. I was averse—for I am modest 


It iv indeed my only fault. Seeing, however, the 


Genius always ts 
popularity of Mrs. Frances Butler's able “ Journal” on America, | 
have so far forgotten my ditlidence as to furnish the publick with 
several pages from my manuscript notes. I have only to premise 
that I belong to ove of the most distinguished families of the United 
States, that I have won a reputation by my own genius, and that I 
brought over a great number of letters of introduction, by which I 
have unusual facilities for secing the best English society. Nothing 
certainly can exceed the hospitality with which | have been every- 
where treated 
fect strangers, more disinterested than ordinarily comes from inti 
mate friends. I am quite young, and have just marric dan English 
gentleman of large fortune, which readers me independent of the 
world, as far es money can do so, and I have concluded to spend my 
life among you. As a propitiatory offering to your good graces, I 
shall immediately publish my “ Journal” entire; and, as | learn a 
strong desire is manite sted respecting my opinions on England, ] 
transmit to you, Mr. Editor, in the meantime, a few loose leaves 


Here they are 


Monday, 3d.—Steamed it from Boulogne. Blank left us on the 
I was banging down the ladder to get upon the deck, 


French pier 
the witches in Macbeth, brought 


when three “ weird sisters,” like 
me all aback, by a request for a shilling 
I was trembling with anguish, at the thought of leav- 


What it was for, heaven 


only knows ! 
ing my gloriogis, fresh home, on the other side of the Atlantick, and 
could scarcely restrain my tears to pay the demand, which Captain 
ene er 


Blank mformed me was Merey on us! what a peo- 


ple must be the English! Blank assured me that * * * * 
I wished the whole gang to the deuse'! and hooking myself up to 
Lord Blank, slashed down into the eabin, took off my bonnet, cloak 
Poor me' How 


‘Two or three men, supposing mit ill, begwed 


-** 


and shoes, and threw iyself down on the floor 
my heart ached ! 
to know whether I wanted any thing, assuring me that they were 
dgsirous of making the passage across as ayrecable as possible to 
me. | wished them to the d—1, and believe I told them so, tor they 

Found a newspaper, containing a 

I dawdled through half of ut Ik 


secins a nice yt rsoli, though his prin ple sure a little dauldrumish 


siewed around and bounced out 


spec ch of one Suir Robert Pee! 


I perceived at once that his mind was shallow, and that he streve for 
Went 


The sky was one cold 


eflect. Dear America! | sobbed in agony at the thought 
on deck Dismal! Wished I was dead 
raw fog, and the air a drizzle. A bitter wind cut me im two, but | 
still remained on deck in my stockings and bare head. | observed 
two or three great, coarse, fat, vulgar Enghshmen, seated around, 
hatted 


Providence 


How I did long to whack their ears. Oh 
All, all oh all The Vv 
Bat Eng 


How the wretches drink beer! It 


Monstrous ' 
' how I do abhor human beings 
are not as Lam. | walk with them, but am not of them 
lishmen I loathe particularly 
made my blood run backward. ‘This is one of the corrupting etleets 
of the government. Bide a wee. Old England will be shivered 
cantankerously, mm my opimon, long before | return to my stupendous 
and happy country, where the blue eyes of heaven ever look laugh- 
ingly down on the most tavoured of mortals. By the by, these folks 
call England old Old, quotha ! Old! Enevland, old! How I do 
wish they could see the rums of Palmyra! Old! ‘The English are 
the most arrogant and vulgar creatures on earth. Llow much older 


is France than England! Yet who ever heard of * o/d France!” 


The fact is, everything here is going to wreck. A number of abuses 
exist, which the would-be philanthropists are endeavouring to reform 
‘The mterests of one class are different from, and im some cases even 
opposite to those of another Phe aristocracy and the people are 
already at swords’ points. Oh what a cutting of noisy throats there 


will be yet When the army and navy unite agaimst the govern 
ment, as they most probably wall, the cause of reform will be driven 
on at all events, and a bloody business it will be; at present the 
Blank has been telling me some sto- 


Me rev on 


me! what are we made of! Are we to die—or are we to survive 


mass is compelled to submut 


ries of the press-jrang, wluch made me scream with pity 


lereafter? ‘This question is uteresting ; but 1 have not tune at pre- 
sent to decide upon it 

We dimnered on board Chere were no buckwheat cakes, no 
pumpion pies, and not the nose of a Carolina potato to be seen. Ah, 
I fear me these islanders are savages, after all. How well | remem- 
ber that Carolina potato wluch Blank put on my plate the day before 
our departure. Its rich and luscious sweets, like the soil from which 


it sprung, and the liberty awud which u grew; and the dark peel curl 





ing otf from the golden meat 


to gratify it!) Dear Amer.ca 


as ub it Knew ty ap peute and lonsed 


It suggested to me an imag. 


TO A CAROLINA POTATO 


There was a chamber, modern in its mk 

And of an ainple size A window tail 

‘Turned to the west, and through it came the beaus 
| Aslumt they came, 


od of day was near his bed 


Qt the dechning sun 

Because the 

Upon a table, groaning with the weight 

OF various viands ; buckwheat cakes, and pies 

Wrought from the golden pampion ; luscious meats, 
ya * 


And all that tempt the palate and allure 


The weaned spirit to forget the wor! 





Marks of good feeling I every day receive from per- , 


There stood one dish apart. I knew it well. 
For, piled aloft, and redolent of steam, 

Like pyramid of Egypt, who could see 

And not with secret pleasure own the charms 
Of sweet potatos, gathered from thy soil, 
Rebeilious Carolina! Tell me, heavens! 
Can sour rebellion and such sweets as these 
From the same fountain spring? 

If there is one craft more full of twaddle and blackguardism than 
another, itis that of authorship. I despise and detest every man who- 
ever wrote a line. ‘To be sure, | am myself an author; but, im my 
case, a peculiarly cruel fate has forced me into a crew who are not 





worthy of me. Writing is altogether charlatanism, and authors, not 


only fools, but rascals. ‘They must be so—it is the necessity of their 


I do here solemnly swear, that I will never have the 


dirty trade 


slightest acquaintance with any man pursuing literature as a protes- 
sion. They are, in fact, only imitators. For what is the best com- 
position, but a transeript of life or of truth’ If it is anything else, 
it must be false. If it is nothme more, it can only be termed a 


mere translation of ideas from nature to paper. A mere record of 


what has already been seen, or felt, or thought. The whole world 
} 


'are a conglomerated amalgamation of fools, to reverence, as they 
have done, such people as Homer, Shakspeare and Milton. Mad 
Oh Lord! 
was a caterpillar under a green gooseberry-bush ! 
Landed! What strange feelings I did have! 


I set foot on shore, anguish overcame me 


people! mad people! mad people ! oh Lord! I wish I 
Oh, America! As 
I rushed from my father 
I wanted to be alone, and, hiding behind a house, threw myself down 
upon the ground, and wept. The worms were crawling over me in 
less than a minute. ‘These worms are everywhere here. ‘They 
swarm in the gardens—along the streets ; and, after [had been lving 
down on the ground, like a wretch, I actually detected one on me 
at the dinner-table 

We coached it from Dover to London 
place. The Ship Hotel was so-so-1sh. But [ thought the landlord 


When he foun 


he refused any remuneration, and told me, as I was a stranger in the 


Dove r is @ Mhiseranvit 


out who | was, 





very * how-comes-you-so-indeed.” 


country, and one whose works he had often read with pleasure, he 
conceived the honour of having me in his hotel reward enough. He 
was a dense, fat, vulgar fool, limping about ludicrously on one k 


having lost the other in a successful attempt to save a poor woman 


from being burned to death. Looking at him was good fun Lake 
most ef the English, he is of a grumpy and potatuppy appearance 
I thought he would never have done pottering to me However, at 
last he bundled himself off, T hooked up to my father, and wallopped 
into the coach. We floundered on, and, thouch T was squeezed, with 
three others, into a little, wretched, narrow thing, no larger than my 
thimble, yet I gulped it down. The horses all gallopped with the 
wrong foot foremost, which destroyed the pleasure of my nde, but 


} 


h. Two English wo- 





we went it very rapidly. T ened like a wret 


men were our fellow-passengers. ‘They cuddled together, and were 
great dawdles 
The re et rtainly are some re dee ming points about Eng! ind The 


country Is neat and pretty, and the cottages have a peculiar air of 





comfort! but the coaches are horrible. My legs were cramped ter- 
nibly—my right foot particularly. ‘The sensations of this foot were 
Both my feet are extremely tender. Blank used to 


Dear Blank! I like | 


Exactly half after nine, my foot grew so intolerally 


quite curious 
tell me, that therein they resembled my heart 
him maimily 


painful, that [ put off my shoe, which I had scarcely done, when the 


woman opposite planted her great splay hoof upon it. She migt 
have begged pardon, | think! ‘This is one of the greatest pecu- 
harities of the English. ‘They are sure always to stamp on your 
” 


foot, especially if it is atfieted with any ailment. The wretch did 


not, in the least, know what she had done, but went on talking and 


laughing. llow I did long to cul? her If only for this, I wished 


myself a man 
People may say, that this incident might have occurred in an Ame- 
ind that, of this woman did crush my poor foot 


o atoms, yet still she might not necessarily have be na lac 


rican stage-coach 
half 


Possibly! But, at least, in America, if any common female had 


» would have mstantly discovered her errour, and soli- 





done so, 
cited forgiveness. But thus it is with these miserable islanders: 
they always tread on feet, and never ask pardon 


London, 6th.—Oh Lord! oh Lord! thisis London. Well! * * * 





Vonday, 9th.—I have skip d some days This morning, got up 
and put on clothes Heavens, what is life? putting on clothes and 


puttinigs them off low mv spirit Vearns ra better existence ] 


{ 
fi 
would rather my hfe were ended—I would. I would * 





Dawdled. Tied shor Needled clove ‘The end of the finger 
Was ripped It is a nice pair of gloves, that—of a lhyht brown, to 
suit my last silk vown hat gown ts splendid. Journaled—went 
down to breakfast, and knifed and forked it awhile. After bri 
read three lines in Autfosof, the Russian poet. Practised Lup 
my flowers Pretty flowers! how much superiour they are to hu 
man beings! Lady Blank called and pottered Lord Blank and 
Colonel Blank came im Horrid wretches! ‘They pottered an im 
mensity olfered box at the opera, wi ever we chose to co, and 
Lady Blank mvited us to s; la mo t Blank Ho I wished 

em att l t was so-s They made me s IT dk 
test singing ; but the poor fools had not the gumption ta know it, ahd 
so they packed me up to the piano, and I banged awa They po 


tered a great deal and dawdied much, and, at last, bundled them 


' ‘ : 
selves off Heavens! what fools men and women make of them- 
selves! We went, in the evening, to the on " (Cinsi is execra- 


ble. Ivanhot® worse. La Blache and ‘Tamburini really made me 





Lady Blank asked me, if it were not charming Charan 


charming, quotha'! IT had t ! tu knock her r i ¢] , 
ar : u ih Had @ tha ty AnocK her Over wito the pp . 


but contented myself with offering her a guinea for the use of her 


The poor be- 
Lord! 


box. A person named Taglioni or Kaliony danced 
fogged islanders ! they applauded. I shrugged my shoulders 
Lord! and this is England. 

While I was bothered among these poor wretches of ladies, (la- 
dies!) a Mr. Bulwer came in, author of some novels and other 
works. He is a nice person, and if these dense vulgar English had 
the slightest sense, his writings would have acquired the fellow 


some reputation. Imagine my fury when Lady Blank asked permis- 


’ 


sion to introduce the man to me. ‘To me! T remembered my vow, 


and told her flatly, no. In the meantime Lady C., who is my aver- 
sion, brought up the youth and introduced him without ceremony. 
He was beginning to be amiable and interesting, but I turned my 
shoulder in his face, for all the world as if he had been a servant 
They ought to have known my feelings on the subject of literary 
people, and yet to think of the obtuse vulgarity of the English. Se- 
veral people had the blackguardism to be otlended at my conduct 
The English never respect the nicer shades of delicacy and retine- 
ment in woman’s character, and will never be a happy or a great 
I was sorry for Mr. Bulwer, who 
After the 


people, till the y learn to do so 
has certainly abilities, but I could not act ditferently 
ballet, we pottered a moment in the lobby, then bundled and tum- 
bled down stairs to the carriage, and rumbled and fumbled home. I 
was very hot and in a state of meltiness away, threw myself down 


on the floor and fell asleep 


Tuesday, 10th.—Opened eyes, got up, put on clothes, tied shoes, 
pottered, dawdled ; sat working and stifling awhile, then laid luxu- 


riously down on the floor. The people above kept up a horrible 


row. Saw adrunken man in the street. All the English gentle- 
men are drunkards, and they go about as if the —— had tied a 


string to their legs, and jerked it every now and then in spite. What 
a humbug after all England is! Dawdled till two, and then pot- 
tered till four. Dinnered. Was very hungry and ate hke mad. Went 
to Lady Blank’s ; had a cough, and key 

snivelling. At Lady Blank’s, saw Lord Blank—and Lord Blank 
and Mr. Blank—vyoung Mrs. Blank, Colonel Blank, and Admiral 
Blank. ‘The Blanks were there also. Mr. Blank came in during 


it all the evening hacking and 


the evening. I leaped across the room when [ saw him, and nearly 


overturned three young misses who ought to hage been at home be 
hind pmafores. Lord Blank is the great beau here He 1s a dread- 


ful bore He talked a deal of thickish sentimental potter. I asked 


um how long a bore had a right to bother a lady at one time in 
England, whereupon he took the hint and wit W Lady Blank, 
who had given the ball, looked like a hairdresser’s wax-block If I 


oucht [ looked so, I would strangle myse If 








‘They made me sing, 


which T gulped at. The dancing here is very bad. Lady Blank 
and Li They went rollicking, shutHing, 


and Ss itl 


Blank were monstrous 


ring about I 





got so disgusted, that I rushed ont of the 


rooms and down stairs into the garden. ‘The sweet moon was shin- 
h showers of silver light 


x, and sprinkled the velvet lawn wi 
Beautiful! Beautiful! 


prospect of the heavens. If there is anything in this world I do love 





I climbed up into a large oak tree, to get a 





it is dignity and refinement in woman 

Weidnes lay, Lith —Rose at eight, dawdled, bre akfasted, potte red 
with Blank, wrote journal. Blank called. ‘Told him a funny story 
He did not laugh No I hshman ever laughs 
Johnson What a den 
But all the English are dense and stupid, and 
moreover, they are incredibly heartless. The poor are in a_pitiable 
t lin tl All Lon- 


condition, starving about the streets and in the factories 


You cannot stir out 


Looked over th 





works of Dr. Samuel 





stupid old fool he 


must have been 


don, indeed, is a hospital and aden of thieves 
on foot without bemg robbed. So much for a monarchy The 
whole nation is about going to pieces. | expect every day when | 
awake, to behold the town a heap of ruins. The aristocracy live m 


creat elegance and luxury, but they are all abandoned to nnmorality 


and intemperance, and the poor people are seen by hundreds starved 
and naked, and perishing on the pavements. So systematick, in- 


deed, is the ferocious cruelty of the rich, that they not only drive 


over the dying wretches, (1 mvself saw a charot run over a poor 


bov.) but they actually take delicht in the de spair and want of the 
mwer classes, and do all they can to increase it. One of their laws 


h Me iin p 


on which ts insenbed m the most conspicuous 





1y of the government go about with 





, ‘ _ sia aT : 
nev to bevgwars his is shocking, and 





ind 


t on end * like quill 


rs s upon the fretful porcupine 


I ran home and threw myself down on the floor, cried like a wreteh, 
nd fell asleep dreaming of dear and happy America 


{ficrnoon —Went out to see Westminster Abbey This vene- 








le and mayestick build I was most eager to visit You have 
to pay tor admission The price Is two shill ‘Two s uuings 
extorted by t meanness of the government from the strangers 
who, mm other countries, meet only courtesies, and to whom all simi- 
lar places are fre ‘Two shillings to see the tombs of their kings 




















and heroes! ‘Two shillings to muse by the ashes of Milton and Gay, 
Addison and Johnson. ‘Two shillings!! Poets, warriours, monarchs, 
statesmen and pluilosophers, for two shillings! Well! * * * * * * 
Merey! what a people it is! 

We set ou I was shivering and thrilling im every nerve. We 

rsued our way down Revent-street and over Chariy-cross, int 0 
Wiiutehall Here Charles the first lost his head We reached the 
Abbey. Its two beautiful towers rose be us into the soit, musty 
skv We neared the door. I felt the blood rush to my heart, and 
he strength leave my limbs. ‘The portal was opened. I leaped. I 
ushed | few forward « e dvertently, kicking over two little 
beggar-bovs, who greeted me as Iran. The temple was gained 
The long aisles and fretted roof lars and worn arches 
rose belore mie I scram led on Great Providence ! Who can 
deseribe that sight? 
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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. uff in the rhanner that some of your newspaper editors have done of = existence of t rose feelings coward her which mpen into love 
We all denounce him here, and consider hum a pa trv ictlow, un uncer the ravs of hers es, and such hopes she ought not to encourage 
— worthy either the heart or hand of any woman in her senses, whe only to destroy. She should not flirt with one, and hold out her hand 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, had any other chance under heaven of forming an alliance 1 have to ln ssed bv anot er affect s should be concentrated on 
«* Arrairs of honour’ attract company as well as marriages, bap- called him a paltry fellow, and | will give vou my reasons lis = one ect alone, or she knows not out the matter of love , 
tisms, and funerals. JI could cite you five or six individuals, well | courtship was a complete milk-and-water affair, unworthy a lover salla ‘ If she os disposed to play jade’s tricks, they wall rv 
known in Paris, who are forced, as seconds, into everv duel about | or a man of spirit—then look at the offer of his hand—heart w sult mm « s of ore | ful and destructive nature than any 
to “come off” at certain celebrated places of rendezvous; these will say nothing about, for I don’t think he has any—cold, cautious that « s " v's assessment. ‘There « © no nusunder 
persons are so notorious, that one never thinks of addressing | and calculating—then his resignation under his disappointment m stand ‘ it is really and t ve, she knows what 
himself to anv other. Indeed, I am not verv sure but that you may | the rejection of his lady love—then his reply to her burning ¢ les so ‘ \ tis spired the tender passiot 
read upon their visiting card—* Mr. ——, legal adviser in ‘affairs in whieh she changes sex with hun, and becomes the woor Mark Besides, the lady ved at the vears of discretion, if she hed 
of honour’-—such a number—in such a street. N. B. Office for his * furowrable’ acknowledgment of her kindness. [I scorch with not ye tised t umd, uf av does not know he 
consultations open from twelve p. m. to seven a.m.” These gen- | indignation at such a fish-blooded creature's appreeiation of our dwn mind at five \ lam id she us not likely to / ) 
tlemen go thoronghly into the business—possessing every descrp- | sex’s condescension. Then his arrival im New-York, rvears of | selfat ‘ fits t juired, would 
1 of weapon from a firelock down to a toothpick ; with them an | absence, without seizing the opportunity of throwing himself at her be of far loss v \\ ce pledged she be ammmoveatele 
+ affair” is never satisfactorily arranged without forfeiture of breath by feet and into her arms; and his continued mattention and th co wnt t stu wth no fellow 
one or other opponent Were the unlucky ball sunply to fracture | ence to her desires to see him—then his spiteful, vulgar, and re in the tir nent Dake R ‘ vy should e clear and con 
an arm or a leg, honour is but half-way repaired vengeful letters when he found that he had mussed his chance, and — stant—lke t should ' ? t of ve 
I have had one duel in the course of my lifetime; it is considered | that a woman had still some of her sex’s feelings strong withi silvering Ww : et saves of life's stermy sea 
as necessary to the lie of a fashionable young man, as sojourning m Sf bosom—the manner of his refusal to give her up—his pucation fined as the \ \ tv s or shadow ol 
Pelagie ; in short, he cannot be said to have lived at all, without, atleast, | for recompense, and finally, his appeal to the jury tor damages. A r ifs s © is untrue to her 
having exchanged cards, turned deceiver, and killed his fellow-man. | these things show hun, I repeat, to be a paitry tellow, at ‘ self, and the s f serv she causes 
As a matter of course, to seek for my seconds, I bent my way to.) worse, which | t not write, gentlene ad which v she must ‘ 
the “office of gencral admimi- ion.” | addressed myself to a | human pro litv, would not print I could box the ears of the There are some pe ‘ t ‘ k. that there 1s 
couple of charming youths, with whom I had rot conversed tive mi- — whole yury—yes! “every mothers son of em s vo frien nos * s ‘ atu 
nutes ere I came to the decision, either to fall mvself or to slay mv Halleck savs—tor their verdict Instead of a thousand dollars, | lisinterested, self ‘ | e of 
adversary The latter project ple ised me better than the former; should have had a thousand st pes, every e ol Which should tear ¢ same opment ‘ ‘ ! i n case? 
and i is but justice to my seconds in stating, that they pertes tly co- win better manners m future ] could almost kiss your ke ” one ‘ | Ml } 1 be 
incided with me. We jumped into a hack, with the accompaniments | cellor for his reported unetion to stay the proceedings wit vie ‘ lene ‘ iba 
ai tour swords, two pistols, thirty balls, half a pound of roval powde r, to a new trial, and | hope the next jury Ww hme Co wsed Of more ‘ en s \ 
first quality, a1 d we reached Mon rtre, the ce of rendezvous vallant and sentimental swains, and that none of om thay eve ‘ ‘ 
hanks to my friends, it Was promptly settled that we should com- | been jilted. As for the present jury I don’t supose there we \ ‘ ( ’ ‘ . 
mence with the sword and termimate with the pistol, un the event of | but musty, fustyv, rusty, crusty old bachelors \ ‘ md ‘ Iw ‘ t 
the former weapon infheting but a mere scratch. Our blades flashed | may tell them from me, i your hg r od s vw cw crs the « only « ve , 
in the sun, when, presto ’ a man clad as half-citizen, half peasant,  call—otherwise, perliaps s—vet le tex valve ox | ‘ 
and appearing, as it were, to rise out trom the earth, prec tated him- KnOW that lor tie who w adele raex det ‘ sat 
self between myself and my adversary, and fl declared that we ess, would hardly ve ene suthen » ones te t \ { dt 
should not fight more formidable t n or a broomstick Lb 1 we ¢ . ~_ 
At this unlooked-for interruption my seconds stormed and raved, | Ume on the jury y are oflended, o e their t ibs at ’ \ ' 
quoted the article of the charte which refe rs to the protection of in- for « freed I ve tane end t 1 to these ote \ The « they work 
dividual hberty, and were for se nding to the riusht-abo this unwel- for satisfaction, at they mav estimate the damage alter Hure { those the ny ‘ Ix « ‘ hie 
cume guest Hle assumed a good humoured countenance, stood his Lyneh has t Custs ! ‘ ‘ { 
ind firmly, and declared imperatively that we should not tight Now, don't vo Dead gritit Willis I ( st suid ‘ f tt 
«| will not allow you to fight,” said he; “ vou have no reason for | gentlemen, that | am going to take the part of the ft dete . ‘ ‘ { 
coming to such an extremity. I shall not quit you, and one shall not | whe ts scarce @ wh tne tha ones spy | ‘ ‘ 
erce his antagomst’s body without previously transtixing mune like her char ‘ tin tl ct | ve | vi , i 
Our seconds discharged volleys of most msulting language, which | I think her a vivas S, ple t er whow ¢ i ‘ 
1 NOWISC ¢ ianged this droll character either In aspect oF resolution . vs her tot 1 trifling, mi sinh, ’ t 4 a) | ‘ 
~ Have vo say out,” quoth he, very coolly; * but these gentlemen | Waem it wo al tn I to form a co ’ Sue V ure 
shall not t {not know ow fromt ’ , close of the w { ‘ ‘ 
* This ts nsupportable,”” cries on¢ of my seconds; * let us be off, | * business’’—love ts out of the es } °sS <rew ‘ ‘ | . P " 
gentlemen—away to Vincennes; there, atleast, we shall be free from | was.” *Tis not a warm ve can we ‘ l ‘ ‘ ' ‘ 
e inter ntions of * originals’ of th same cies as that fellow.” fit us loosely Like an easy glov ‘tus not at r that ( ’ ‘ 
We re-entered the coach, and arrived at the wood of Vincennes play or tritle w to ente rort »s 6 ‘ 
Having selected a convenient spot, we re med up, and were pre lists——that gaiis mission into the he sac we 
vw to descend, when we perceived our hero, who had seated | Whom we may give notice to quit at a moment's wa adie ‘ ‘ Pr 
self behind the coach, advance, and obligingly come and let down = Caprice, or humour prompt Iris a holy, deep, devotes . ‘ 
the steps for our descent onee gains it admission into true womans breast, it wers there f ‘ tthe ' 
* Did I not tell you that vou should not fight?” said he, smiling. | ¢ve! n her waking and her drean hours it is Nays present ! 
* To Fontambleau,” exclaimed our seconds She would not res t for he ‘ She ¢ fnot wos ’ ! ‘ 
“As you please,” re died the other, as, folding 1 p the steps, | witho cr bosom WO mM dre v 1} CAIs t ‘ ‘ ‘ of ' 
led, © | have no part ular engagement; besides, I take mfinite i blank. Oh yc, Wi possess bila . tbe treasul { t 
ght in preasure excursions.”’ trus ae ve, trifle not w te cus boon Lave € uy ‘ | | 
He shut the door, and was preparing quietly to resume his seat YOU ONeE. She fowes Chernal y. Change ye Wem, Ses nil vill ‘ 
ehind, when we could contain ourselves no longer at this last stroke ri ) VK Messrs. | : um 1 ind y tus | « - ‘ 
burst out into roars of laughter; we invited our unceremomous ’ , . Uh se this : , M ‘ ‘ 
to a inside piace ; and, imstead of going to Fontaimblear, fal ’ "eS os ‘ Towe ! ? 
ended at a restaurateur, where we irreconciiiation with Now, let me tell you where 1 k the defendant did very . . ow ’ ‘ : own 
a hear eakfast ’ She s the hi stance ive re sea t ‘ er t * 
Phe rey concluded, our * or we waited his RVING Com should not on | ° as at we = . ‘ . ‘ . ‘ 
pward ¢ f an r; decided to « ar eha ( I ! ‘ et ead B er the eu este . t I | t " 
vitho ia d , haviug «¢ ve ‘ - ce ol \ sts ‘ wad sd ; , v have Tt 
. . w ! , ! ‘ , \ t ) , t sorth ‘ 
. : ‘ y ship in stays Noval ‘ 
ince » of the re ) “ ’ breeze wil 0 it Was ~ 
LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. ee ee: Se ae cree she Oia - 
< ‘ 1 tre eno estio ' “4 . 
WOMANS LOVE AND WOMAN'S CONSTANCY, silent on this co . 
We have received the following letter from an unknown hand, | tient enc nd lo t ‘ \ ‘ Chie \ » love 
t doubtless from a fair one, if we may judge from the manuscript in her estimate of his character, why not out with it! or was she, md. oh ' ‘ ‘ of that swe ecty ' Froma 
We were doubtful as to the propriety of publishing it, but it pleads | whi + most ibable, w ur to form a couveniet mat runouia ‘ , - 
cause, in which we would tam be zealous, with so much ability | connexion, indifferent as to the party, 1s ‘ i rt . ‘ ' ; f) ‘ tence 
enthus n, that we let 1 iss, int hopes of tn from the cerity of his pre s1ons 2s I could il ed ute fm ‘ 
W awain to the sell-sane w and purpose. —EDs. N. ¥. MIR i thousand other oly ) » the ) t hekie ! ve ‘ oth lb mud ‘ 
a en will let her es t it forego I like ot those | , mn « eive ( 
Cincinnati, July 23d. 1835 males, whose ins yvotn ia ty ol ys ve Oo ! ‘ ! f i aunt urrie 
GENTLEMEN The newspapers of your cit I perceive coe ston sy mien oui Hien vy" tu a ! iw v ot 
As e account of a strange trial which lately took place iow 1 vy trom ‘ © are i ' we ’ noe 
tae As nearly all the editors appended to their respective Fe Few men s to y cot ‘ ‘ ! t ee 
Tis a re < ot ‘ ow I looked to Th Wirror to see w mist ¢ er be v \ ‘ . ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ \ pu the of y 
had to say on the subject But I suppose vou deem such | nis W : ) iF 1 wive \ 
“yUaooles in court, police reports, and similar matters madmuissible, worn > © rank a ¢ sanner ana Gein eu ( i 
ud therefore resolved to pass the whole atfair by in perfect silence she should not trith id co ’ t false colo ’ ‘ I otte 
Now, I don’t intend that the Mirror shall be the only journal that | others when the hour of action ts at 1 Am sho a be , ‘ ( " ture, anyt the the w 
fas not meddled with this delectable sulmect; that is. 1f vou will ected to the | 1 tho t : ! ,ot vould wil ! ea it t 
t mv communication You must know, my dear friends, that givcutar igure, a Nii t ‘ ; COON v0 eu v4 wd wo 
the tnal of * Bary i vs. Gaul and wife.” ia now the burden of far, I generally think that the | aust have flirted a little, as in i ,w to her were convictio ind reality, would fill 
conversation even in these western wilds, and not a single perso this case she evidently did a ‘ I Voman always K vs eve er ‘ bic emotions. S 
that been bold enough to take thx part Of the plain- what is coming long belorehand ; she has an instuictive prese mont |) was t world s cold vs 1 rant of its selfish 
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machinations—the groves and woods had been her temples, and na- 
ture her artless instructer—she had drank deep of its inspiration, and 
consulted no monitor but her own true, guileless and woman's heart 


Therefore did she cling, with passionate pertinacity, to the object of 


her only love—a love, which, in its beginning, promised no other 
reward to her but disappointment, darkness and despair—or, at the 
best, but the satisfaction of thinking that she loved worthily—and 


whose light, hke the fanciful glimmer of the Rosierucians, illumi- 


rt, in Which her fondly-cherished 


‘Ten weary years thus dragged 


nated the deep recesses of her hei 
hopes were enshrined and buried 
their slow and tedious length along, and hope deferred, which the 
psalmist says, “maketh the heart sic k.” had not distilled its lethar- 


gick influence upon hers—she was the same, fond to his image, 


con 
fiding in his sincerity, and faithful to her pronmuse, although he came 
not. But one came instead—ardent, accomplished, rich and power- 
ful—his hand, heart and fortune were tendered, and everybody now 
thought the wedding-bells would celebrate her nuptials — But, no— 


the new suiter departed as he came, and as others had gone betore 


him, with a blessing and a regret. Was this a constant woman, ane 
does not fidelity like 


or other, to overtake it?) le came at last, her chosen one, 


hers deserve the reward that is sure, one day 
* her 
soul's cleection”’—every obstacle to their union had been removed, 
Were they happy’ Oh! 


so. ‘The joys of a lifetime were compressed in every hour, and the 


and they were married yes—supremely 
outpourings of hearts pent up for years and years ef agony in their 


nided and consecrated every moment of their 


own bosoms, now g 
existence, which seemed to be as fully blest as heaven permuts mor- 
tality to enjoy 

The story that I have related is no fiction—it was told to me by 
the husband himself, and was corroborated by his high-hearted wite, 
who are still my near neighbours, and of whose aequaintance | am 
prouder than any othe 

My communication, | am afraid, has already reached a tedious 
length; but, if you have no objection, | will conclude it with one 
more facet within my personal notice, illustrative of the position | 
have taken with regard to woman's love and woman's constancy 
Many years ago, before | came to this country, | was acquainted 
who left 

I shall 


give the names im this little sketch, as | know the parties the mselves 


ou Surry, named Bordwine, 


with a family, at Croydon, 


America on the embarkation of the British troops, in 1783 


would not object to my doing so) Captain Bordwine was a military 
professor at the East India Company's college, at Addiscomily He 
had a daughter, who was called the * Croydon belle.” and well she 


deserved the distinction Her beauty and ace ounplistinne nts won the 


heart of a young cadet, her semor by a few vears ot course, a union 


was impracticable ; his seene of action was in the East Indies, where 


circumstances rendered it Hnpos ible for her to go She p omused 


his through weal and wo, and saw her hand was a wilow's, 


‘They separated—and did not mect 


to be 
unless he returned to claun it 


again for twenty-two years, that long litetume, that lingering eternity 


to all lovers—but his promise went with hum, and he never forgot it 


mall the changes of climate, or the scenes of war. ‘The attractions 


of frevh-unported European beauties, which are deseribed as uresis- 
tible to the British officers in| India, had no charms tor hin—one 
only feeling ye rvaded his soul, the recollection of his only love And 


the lady—was she constant Yes' Had she been surrounded 


with admirers, and beset with offers’ Did wealth, and rank, and 


title allure her, with their gaudy trappings’ ‘They did se, but in 


heart never wandered trom her poor 


The companions of royalty were at her feet, and unplored 





vain. ‘The * Croydon belle’s” 
cadet 
her hand—a prelate sued, but the mitred admirer had no more suc 


cess than those who preceeded tim. Her heart was in India, and 


she could not, or would not call tt back Returned it to her’ It 
did. ‘The cadet returned a colonel, and last week | saw the an- 
nouncement of their marnage m the Londen * Morning Chromele 
If you doubt this story, get the paper, and remove your scruples 
So that, if the counsel learned m the law, and deep in their re- 
searches of the human heart, should ever quote trom books of pre 
cedent the case of * Barnard rersus Gaul.” | hope the jurist wall 
furnish the text of the report with a condensed abstract, by way ot 
comment and annotation, of the two cases | have here brought under 
| have the honour to be 


your notice very respecttully, Messieurs 


Editors, your humble servant, and constant reader, PORTIA 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS, 


LIFE OF EDMUND KEAN. 


[Tue biography of a person who, for twenty years, occupied a 


prominent position in the publick gaze, must needs be interesting — 
and this interest will not be dimiushed when the subject of the work 
is Edmund Kean, ove of the most extraordinary mdividuals, whether 
as aman or an actor, that these later times have witnessed \s 
much uncertainty prevails respecting the parentage of the emiment 
actor, we have selected an extract trom the volume of his ography 
just published by the Harpers, which throws a clear light on this 
pomt—and shall, on a future occasion, quote copiously from this 
captivating volume, teeming with the eccentricities of talent, and 
affording a melancholy mstance of the perversion of a splendid ge- 
nins, and the waste of more brilliant opportunities than were ever 
showered on the head of one mdividual. } 


EARLY LIFE OF KEAN 


Tuk birth and parentage of Edmund Kean are, apparently, equally 
unknown 
quantity of materials before us, to have rendered a very satisfactory 
Indeed, we 
feel bound in honour to declare our belief that no such information 
exists as his biographers can use with entere contidence 
ment is perpetually opposed to another, and date after date is en- 


It would have been easy, indeed, from the handsome 
account of our hero's origin; but we have reframed 


One state- 


countered by denials, and sometimes utterly refuted by subsequent 
Without impeaching the veracity of his his- 
And, in 


well-established facts 
torians, we may fairly doubt the fidelity of their memories 


regard to the accounts given by Kean himself, (to say nothing of 


their differing from each other.) he was at once so fond of mystifica- 
tion, and so oblivious or careless of all truth relating to his child- 
hood, that no reliance whatever can be placed upon them 

And it is not very important, in the history of the remarkable man 
whose acts we are now about to record, that we should be enabled 
to specify the precise day and hour of his birth. Enough is known 
of the general course of his childhood to assist us in ascribing to cer- 
tai aceidents of fortune much of the good or evil of his after-life 

From his personal appearance at different periods, it is scarcely 
possible to imagine the year of his birth to have been later than 1787 
Miss ‘Tidswell, indeed, places 1 in 1789, but we think she must 
have mistaken the year; for he was playing in tragedy, comedy, 
opera, farce, pantomime, and every hne of character, in the early 
part of L804, at Sheerness ; so that he must at that time have been 
at least seventeen years old. In 1806 he was (in Mr. Morris's 
phrase) * quite a young man,”” acting man’s parts at the Haymarket 


theatre ; and in 1808, whea he was married, he bore the appearance 


of a man two or three and twenty years of age In fact, he was un- 


der an engagement to marry a young girl m Scotland, as early as 


the year 1805; a piece of ambition that he would scarcely have 
} 


been guilty of at the nomature age of sixteen vears 
We cannot, as we have said, speak with certainty either as to his 
but, according to the best conclusions we are 


Rdmund 


parentage oF burth ; 
able to form, from the contheting evidence before us, 
Kean was the son of one Edmund Kean, by Ann Carey, and was 
horn in the year 1787. Edmund Kean, the supposed father, was in 
the employ of a Mr. Wilmot, the builder of the Royalty theatre, and 


while occupied there, became mtimate with Miss Carey, at that time 


i 
ah actress Ile was, moreover, brother to Moses Kean, a man poe 
sessing cons dk rable fame as a rene ral mumick, and who imitated 
Garrick smimuitably. Miss Carey herself was the daughter of George 


Savile Carev, a person who ( ifter acting, without much effect, at 


season) lectured 


on heads, mumickry, 
indefinite patrimony for both 
He dred in 1807 Her grandfather, Henry 
t “The Dragon of 


hrononhotonthologos, 
now with the moths 


Covent-garden tor a single 


ete., and drew upon that his wits,” 
reputation and support 
Carev, was author of ** 
Wantly.” and various operas and interludes, 
Hew 
by lus mother: but at the expirat 
keep him any longer, and Miss ‘Tidswell therefore took him 


is tended, i scems, during the two first years of his life, 
on of that pe riod, she refused to 
This 
lady had already seen tim at Richmond, where the mother was act- 
ing. Mrs. Price, the father’s sister, (** Aunt Price,” as she was 
! } 


called.) had been one day at Miss ‘Tidswell’s lodgings, and said, 











* Let us vo over, and see Ned I pon whieh, the other consent 
ma, both of them we to Richmond together: and there Miss ‘Tids 
well, for the first time. cast her eves upon the future Richard the 
Third, who had then been four or five months at * the breast.” He 
was even then much neglected, and was afterward more so; and 
when Miss Carey declined being troubled any longer with the ma 
ternal offices, Mi Tidswell took him. as we have stated crene- 
rously « r him, however, mn the first stance, to “ Aunt Price 





* Why not take care of him?” said she ‘it will be much better.” 
But Aunt Price, 


md replied, that 


uituamaker, dechned this propos il, 
In the end, atter 


a prudent 





*she did not wish to have hun.” 


having been pushed 


about and reyected, like * the mark” at school, 


the father put out the poor cluld to nurse with a woman in the net 


hourhoed of London, who verv speedily evinced her qualitic 
for that tender office, by 
Ile crew bow-legved, knock-kneed, walked on his ankles, and ex- 


All these mdieations 





w her charge to become crooke 





tubited other svinptoms of tis nurse s care 


of weakness, long betore he became a man 


Ihe first remedy applhed was m the shape of trons, which the child 








was compelled to wear on beth legs until he was about seven or 
eight vears of aye It seems that he wore these rons contmually 
There were two sets of them: one for dav and the other for hight 
The former had yjomts, { there were screws mn them, to ™ serew 
moup” Mr. Dune ~a gentleman who showed him much kind 
ess at that time, savs, ** Ee sea to sieep With me a id my wite im 
the troms, and (he hurt us 
Some persons have asserted that Kean was never at school ; others, 
that he was a scholar at Eton Both these assertions were co 
rect His education, indeed, was of the verv slenderest sort t 
some atiempts were ce i vm «* to whip the elements of know 
tedee Inte i Ile was s« t Miss Tidswell to a little dav-s 
n London, but Ni t nh anvthing He hated, most u 
he waly, the co em t ! labo of school, probably he had 
tasted its diserpline.) and im thus dishke orgmated that habit of run 
hing away trom s trie +s when anvt y went wrong, Wiieh never 
forsook i to the day ¢ us ma ire Instead of gomyg to ‘ 
hittle chool, he would | vt nt fora co ple of davs at a time 
mad, mm the end, quitted the ** \c lemv,” s little oppressed by learn 
of ort as can well be mmagined. tle was afterward at ar 
he ool in Chapel-street, Soho, kept by a Mr. King, MK 
remained between two and three vears; but the amount of his pro- 
‘ s not reported 
Th ving ecdote, ive Michael Kelly im his * Re 
ences ‘ s lithe etlect { » Kean’s own recollections 
stvie is ine n rably 1 ‘ 1Ous in the anecdote itse It the 
latter part o ep be true, our hero's gratitude must have 
commenced at the t ec of two vears' * Before the piece was 
brought out. | had a number of « dren brought to me, that [ might 


choose a Cupid. One struck me with a fine pair of black eves, who 








seemed by his looks and vestures, most anxious to be choser 
as the /i/ vod of love I chose him, and tle did I ther nayrine 
that my /eff/e Cupid would eventually become a great actor: the then 
urchin was nether more nor less than—Edmund Kean. He 
has often told me that he rer, ¢ r this perwd, (') felt a regard tor 
me, from the circums e oot my wing prefe rred him to the oth 
children. 1 consider wy having been the means of INTRODUCING 
rHIs GREAT GENIUS TO THE sTAGE (') one of my pleasurable reco! 


lections hat this burlesque 


We afterward, (about 1794 or 1795,) tind Master Carey at Drurv- 
indeed, the full-grown, bloody 


he reader has our full authority to lav 


uv 


lane, where he acted Blue Beard; not, 


bashaw, who cuts the matrimonial knot with such dexterity, but the 


innocent, dummutive boy-Blue Beard, who, before the commence- 


ment of the tragedy, appears in perspective, mding over the hills 
He also formed one of the band of little devils with which John 
Kemble enlivened one of the scenes in * Macheth.” Kean himself 


admitted this, and also that he tripped up his brother goblins 
*'Thev fell like a pack of cards.” Mr. Kemble was angry at the 


young actor's going out of his part, thumped him, and would not al- 
low him again to misbehave, as a spirit. Nevertheless, he afterward 
filled a few child's parts in the same theatre. He played the Page 
in * Love makes a Man,” the Page to Sir John Falstaff, and other 
things; relieving, however, the tedium of his existence by imitating 
Jack Bannister and other famous players. He also, about this time, 
began to recite Rolla’s address to the Peruvians, Satan's address to 
the Sun, and portions of Richard the Third, ete., at various places 
Mrs. Charles Kemble recollects hearing a clanking noise at the the- 
atre one night, and on inquiring as to the cause, was answered, * It 
is Only little Kean reciting Richard the Third in the green-room ; 
he’s acting after the manner of Garrick. Will you see him! He 
is really very clever.’ And there he was, * really very clever,” 
acting to a semicircle of gazers, and exhibiting the fierceness, and 
possibly some of the niceties of that character, in which fifteen years 
afterward, he drew to the theatre, (which he enriched and adorned.) 
thousands and thousands of spectators, and built up for himself a 
renown that will last—that must last—as long as ** the actor's fame 


THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 


The following opinions of that good man, Mr. Coleridge, on th 
proper observance of the christian sabbath, are entitled to much at 
tention on account of their intrinsick merits, and for the sake oi 
the excellent and devout spirit by which they were inspired, and from 
which they emanated 

* How grossly misunderstood the genuine character of the christia 
sabbath, or Lord’s day, seems to be even by the church' 
it with the Jewish sa 


To confound 
ath, or to rest its observance upon the fourtt 





commandment, is in my judgment heretical, and would so have been 
considered in the primitive church hat 


Lord’s day been absolutely 


cessation from labour 
meumbent o1 
because, during 


on othe could not have 
christians tor two centunes atter Christ, is apparent ; 


greater part of the christiins were either slaves or in 











period the 
othe situations under Pagan masters o1 superiours, and had duties 
to perform for those who did not recognise the day And we know 
that St. Paul sent back Onesimus to his master, and told every chris 
than slave, that, being a christian, he was free in his mind indeed, but 
still must serve lis earthly master, although he might laudably seek 
tor Ss persor al treedom also If the early christians had refused to 
work on the L day, rebellon and e:vil war must have been the 


But there 


sabbath Was Commemorative of the termination ot 


lmediate Consequences Is no intimation of any such ces 





sution The Jewish 


the great tol eation, it was to record that the world had not be« 





frometernt irisen as adream by itself, but that God had created 


wits of power, and that he had hallowed the day or seasor 





it by distinc 














which he rested or desisted from his work. When our Lord arose 
from the dead, the old creation was, as it were, superseded, and the new 
creation the evan; and, therefore, the first day and not the last dav 
the commencement and not the end, of the work of God, was solemnized 
Luther, in speak ot the good by atself, and the good for ats expediency 
alone, ices Hservance of the christian day of rest—a day of re 
pose from tia ' r, and of activity im spirit haour a day 
ova ation in the work of Christ's creation. “ Keep it holy” 

says its use’ sake, both to body and soul! But, if anywhere 
the day holy tor the mere day's sake f anywhere any one sets 
up its o nee pon a Jewish foundation, then | order you to work 
on it, to ride on it, to dance on it, to feast on it—to do anything th 
shall reprove this encroachment on the christian spirit and liberty 


{the day of christian rest so strongly fro 


t ] 


ureh disth tists 
Wal fora man to bewall even Ars own sins, as 


ly and to pray 
And the English Reformers « 
tl w early church 


h only. on that day He was to bewail the sins of a 


is one of the whole ot Christ's body 





e same view of the day as | 





Sut, ur vy, ourchureh, inthe reins of James and Charles the First, 


was se identiied with the undue advancement of the royal prerogative 
that the ritiameal Judaizing of the Presbyterians was but too we 





the nation, in resisting the wise efforts ot 





o prevent the iney haracter of the 
Afterthe Restoration, the bishops and clergy in general adopter 


ew take ind entoree By-the-bw, it us eur s 
iment, how the Sa 


tes itself wilh a rancerous hostility to that one 


on Wioeh alone, according to reason and experience, Can ensure 











LITERARY REVIEW OF THE WE 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Ix 1 former notice of * = we Brothe rs, a 1 ale of the 


sciousiv tt info an crrour in our acco 





iwtermd y ts | ‘ication, Which, as if gave offence to «au 


lamented at the time, but to which, we must be pe 





disproportionate degree of importance was attached The aut 


j 


wever, was exceedingly prompt m the correction of our mistake, 


nd had taken his measures before we were made acquainted wit 


1 necessity for anv. Our readers may, perhaps, be amused to 


' 
mstance in which the blunder or 





ung us some sheets of the work, to 
specimens, Cursorly Te narked, that it was the production of I 
rlish gentleman, trom which observation we concluded tha 
sreprmt of an English work, of which the Messieurs Harper | 


lish so many We spoke in the highest terms of the merits ¢ 


book, and only did it pustice in so doing. It is the pertormancs 


Mr. Herbert 


American Monthly Magazine.) and is a correct 


. (the Engl ntleman, and one of the editors of 





n 


portraiture of the 





tary habits and manners of the French people, which had degeneratt 


to an extraordinary degree during the anomalous period called thy 





of the Fronde, in the minority of Louis the Fourteenth, when demo- 


ralization and licentiousness had reached their highest piten, whe 





publick and private virtue were laughingstocks, when an archbisho} 


istols, (De Retz.) were called his epistles to the Corinthians, and w 


lurenne and Condé were loyal subjects and traitors by turns. The 





subject of the work is the adventures of a young English nobleman 11 
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= ’ 
| the service of the court ; and when we say that Mr. Herbert is their Instrumental musick of this latter kind, is not very usual in warfare, 
- THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
d author, we have said enough tocommand publick attention to his book. —_ we believe ai 4 ° a iw at ‘ 
e We are surprised, however, that an author, who professes so in- a he a was shining on a single shield, 
‘ . hough now invisible, or gun of bra DITED GEOR , ) s, TH DORE s { eI 
r timate a knowl dge of old French, should have committed, what ap- Mos a ps : og 4 SS EDITED BY GEORGE P. MORRIS, THEODOR FAY AND NATHANIEL P. WILLOs 
7 , bl ’ The } " t] f salen Mounted upon @ Carriage 
5 years tO Us, a Diunder “ Phe huzzars—so are the mnlenour ofieers . 
p. I How minute ! but, notwithstanding, we doubt whether the image is SATURDAY, AUGUST 1, 1835 


of justice denominated in France—the huzzars led me to a seat im- 





: - . possible, as shields and brass guns have never, we believe, been 
mediately below the bar,” ete. Such a word as huzzar, applied to 
















































“ x . found in approximation, the former being disused when the latter Pure The citizens of New-York have been beforehand 
Pp an Officer of justice in France, is, we must confess, quite novel to us , } h th fl 
S came in fashion Among the effects of war, we are told with those London, in taking measures to procure a supply of this 
It We always read and spelled it as Avrssver, usher, one who introduces on , ‘ ; 
J ; “ The spear of grass is changed into a sw Indispensable a « tor comlort and healt We perceive that a bi 
¥ persons, from hurs, door or threshold—and had imagined that huzzar 7, uletahal at aagely ‘ ; : 
| 3 he ploughshare wrought into a blazing sh : was recently presented m the. house of commons by Sir Franess 
b was an Hungarian word, descriptive of a certain class of irregular » cultivated canes are lances now.’ Burdett. *{ A 
” . kaa ok oie = irdett, or ota soft and wholesome water from springs unde 
troops used in the border warfare of Transylvania, and the Turkish To make the imagery « omplete, potatoes should have been repre , ‘ 1 \\ ; : 
« “s : - : ‘ Hough i } ¢ cities 0 ‘ al estuunster, and under certa arts ot 
am territory. There are a few novelties in diction, of the propriety of | sented as bullets, yams as round-shot. and melons and pumpions ci iM F o : 
“he. ’ Ss, SOS LES as ec os 0 alt eX ssex, Rent, and v, ale ite to the 
.) which we are doubtful. We are not aware that pensiles has been as shells of various calibres supply of the metropolis and its environs.” It was read a first tin 
: ' ! ft \ ‘ ‘ s irons sread a first time 
aul & lDst t > » > » > a yw ole 2 of lig ° “ . . 
a — asa _— antive before in the sense of rays or gle on ot light ; How bright and heavy are those musket tubes and ordered to be read a second time. If this bill passes, it wall open 
ar we > dumous of ul sorrec s i weaponing, (vo 2, ig 
soph pecteunbabeet nes e the correctness of weaponing, ( up. 1 We suppose this was before the system of bronzing the barrels was | an immense scope of elt s well as utility. It is well know 
ad fin.,) as a participle, not being aware of the naturalization of the eel 
! ; introduced that upward of a thousam factories discharge the water used 
verb foweapon in the English language. With these exceptions, we ‘Of creat dimensions are the heavier cuns.” ‘ : ; 
‘ { gre; l usi ‘ ’ £ n the weneration of ste i Aaters of the hames, f 1whic 
heartily commend * The Brothers” to every reader of taste and feeling TI is , 
. . his 1s a fact certainly worthy of record. Whenever we have thought a great part of Lond s supple d that the noxious lity of 
Apropos des hottes—we may as well correct here a misapprehen- \ : ’ 
t : ae ot discipline, it has always been unbodied to our muind’s-eve mm the this discharge s nearly en ‘ of the nver of fish l 
sion which appears to be entertained by the editor of the American } 9 drill ‘ bale * " j . 
ot z shay ol a drill-sergeant on ftoot—the Vision gives us anothe toh tides also irtict Vv mthe s 0 ev the water is brack 
Monthly Magazine, on the subject of the painting called + Evening, 
m version on this point of wat ish as faras London dye, and the s trom the New River Com 
a scene in the Highlands,”’ an engraving from which embellished a Proud 
. = “ rou liseiplir is there or war-hors« pany, Whos escTvoirs are in the north isectlo 1 the city, os, tr " 
plate-number of our last volume. We may be permitted to state, ~ise Neyett 5 ay sclbpsatieslion~ ye ? 
e * He firmiy Keeps his seat, and rides erect the high rate ol s « ron too Exe ve oft 
\ that this exquisite gem was painted by Mr. Weir for us, at his own, 3 : Pe \\ libs Mel 
id , ‘ , hat is to say, he has left the riding-school, and don’t care a fig for O'CT parts © are eretore glad to perecive that the matter ts 
ob suggestion, with a view to its being engraved for the Mirror—that ‘ . P c 
sag . - the criticism of the regimental ndimg-master We are told of HRCT UP SCTIOUSIV, ANU SHAT LOOK WIT Hbieth ¢ ty to see white 
or the privilege ot engraving trom it was paid jor by us at the same . , ‘ 
“an —_ , ® = a \ “ rs 1a Wlis ce samme « < < ‘ zens, O1 
ir rate as if we had acquired the picture ; and, we rejoice to add, that Guibraltar’s fort upon Gibraltar’s rock ‘ ; . 
} ‘ Ne V recicno ‘ 
a liberal and diserummating friend of the arts and the artist, the pre- We do not know where else it weil could be We beleve t 
: sent owner of the painting, subsequently purchased it of Mr. Weir, were two Goliahs, but we were not aware that they served the a desea roof 3 . A ore , , 
cs alter our engraving was taken; so that we are quite at a loss to un- Ulery, or that they had the privilege of bemg invisible—which was 7 , . ‘ } one : 
derstand what the writer in the periodical alluded to means, when giving them an unfair advantage Is « ‘ st ‘ ely the ‘ ind 
" } v \ eu ! ‘ 
ee he broadly asserts that it was no? painted for the Murror In oppo- : I saw { wy sient in « ' 
} : , . shy A hundre eavy guns of glitt z brass , 
oh sition to the same writer's authority, we re-state that Lord I gremont Fix'dt y on r mass 4 ‘ ( ‘ ot i] y fine 
yan amateur painter—that is to say, if laving colours on canvass, The great Golials sta ns ' , | ‘ 
‘ ""° ' t f there . woe 
: with the intention of painting a picture, (we are obliged to be pre I” apply the to eve . s Ne ‘ ed «= , 
Leal -T And Peace, man’s i ‘ re-" ‘ ed ’ 
ot cise, when dealing with the small fry of erticks,) constitutes an i . | f 
ome, Who We s ve ‘ ‘ ( 
amateur in the art. Not bemg an Englishman, like the person who Her wines conceal ee of ne all = 
=r . j 3 _ an teat the , 
contradicts us, we do not speak from personal knowledge, but the — }low the tears of Peace could be be lw face was covered | the best me atatio ’ . : ons 
st source from whence our information is derived is mcontrovertible with wings, Is a circumstance of s ewe to those bel t scale . show 
vw " : 
‘ We have received the * Vision of War, a poem, by H.S. Gibson. “ Grandees of S ena s of France.” ev have ¢ ‘ ‘ i " ‘ ent " \\ 
iblished at Philadelphia, by Kay and Brother, and have never been is an admirable euphons : Nhe ‘ ‘ ’ wane that the 
cy so much amused as by a cursory mspection of its The tis his famous treatise « equal to aT ( ( ‘ ‘ ‘ \ ol 
i object of this poem is to recommend peace by deseribing horrours — eription of an army ttalia ! St Hl Iwo « “ vector le R 
' , 
_" of war, which design is accomplished in about four thousand eight “ Laeht antry sinan 4 iad aad fi i) Vv 7 the pron characte 
re hundred and thirty-two blank verses, more or less. Whatever plea . * ‘ . ‘ mM ' ‘ ‘ lL) a \ Max e Wa d MM. Ree 
- sure the author mav have hed m writing them, or whatever lessons 1 t ents ‘ N | ‘ 
rh : : ‘ And the . es eae ‘ TT 
, ol wisdom he may! ve it in view to inculcate theretyv, we must can- 4 ’ ‘ 
didly acknowledge that we found it impossible to penetrate beyond \ “eng stoeg anor M M l © sane 
| I e four armies 
the middle of the volume, leavi an extremely awful portion stil } . ‘ ( i ‘ 
« | e arithmetical treat on the meas t ‘ t 
1 explore d, and when we hear of anv one who has acco nplished the » that ‘ r { ‘ \ ‘ \ IS 
found m tha tise ‘ emt ot 8 vA t 
entire exploit, we will certainly chronicle him a person of exemplary ‘ 
t 7 ! t some useful rules tor the reduction and \ 
ih patience and endurance We cannot compliment the writer upon | \ u 
"y ! we will venture to sa othe f ‘ Vt é 
the harmony ot s verse, which ts blank m every sense of the term, : t \ | | ‘ 
. 2 i famed enumeration of me | \ \ ths ‘ et 
orupon the clearness and precision of his ideas—and we will give a * t \ tl SHON 
“\ tse a8 a ne, , 
W instances Of what struck us as strange in the pages of the book So any dave. or & - : . ‘ t : i t ‘ 
t ugh which we adventure 0 arly five thousand | s { t ‘ . . , 
; rough which we ‘ d. A poem of near! ‘ ) ‘ We de. wok imew whet is mount be \ 
% cannot be despatched a teow words, and therefore we crave our " Vays ( ‘ j ‘ } me i 
a ‘ one 
readers’ forbearance while we examine whether the author has acted I eA , . clit Is ‘ () 7) 
diciously in laving his performance before the publick, and whether tt {1 ‘ ‘ I) Ari \l The 
ess the author mt to ' ' ae P 
t is Hiisapy ed his tim is rout fis Visi to sie i l l j nix 
a ow wees ete im 4 ‘ 
engi We cannot understand the mean g of the tollowing es a 
; there is one g ' The K * 
Day's glorious or) has sunk again beneat A ‘) 
' I cloud-wreath’d mountains of the western world ; ? ' 
And (thus to mortal it a is ur quotations ane SS ‘ ‘ s eno , p ; 
the bosom of the s ' se tlord o ea ‘ 
i n i ford \ 
If there no storm 1s raging o v cle Peace ‘ 
That is to sav, if it is calm sun seems to sink rt hosom i ore vo ‘ oe We Mr S Dd 
the sea; if t is a sto ve suppose the sun is frig os wicieiabiinsaiill aileli eB i ernmne crated 
s usual resting-place. The 1 sad want of perspicuity RE ae wile wae fae Mel Loos Me 
aa t owing co p = { ‘ 
Sinus unas scttinat: Sartie ~ ‘ ck , . , ( ence 
And day } { es here - th . P | 
i strikes us. t ees prece was wee ere could he no « extensive add : } ; such 
trast between J ! < = Gicography a \ 
‘ . slie ' ‘ 
< G ~a i era Freeman I . VJ | ( 1 | 
re ds us of ‘] ke @ diat 1 our inves ' 
\ . Da sit 1 4 { 
l int el te t ‘ iM seul 1 mh ‘ wn ‘ ‘ ‘ | ‘ 
\ ena max i is ) oad Is \ . te ] bv sore 1 . 
, s ‘ k ‘ t (, 
’ © same cate t ‘ lopts a dith ’ 
\n = we 
course, a s $ s en co es, nak " ete ; 
. aut vellers l . 6 
< aon 6 ; | ‘ | ( , 
, ¢ vo “ s ‘ 
| e first scenes of m kK tragedies 
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Ot Wits £ VAIN EY ASK MK PRIDE, 
THE POETRY BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, LL.D—THE MUSICK ADAPTED AND ARRANGED FROM MAYSEDER 


Tur following beautiful! piece of musick has been presented to us by Dr. Mackenzie, of Liverpool, and is one of the melodies introduced into his admirable novel of Titian, We feel indebted to the 
doctor for many acts of courtesy and kind feeling 
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2d—Oh! why should mem'ry thus live on, \| And bring once more glad moments gone, | This foolish heart, howe'er o%ercast, | And lingers on the buried past, 
When hope has left the shrine, } When thousand joy were mine’ i Clings to its former truth, With all the glow of youth. 
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